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KAPIL KAPOOR 

ANALOGY AS ARGUMENT IN 

ADI SANKARA’S VIVEKACUDAMANI 

• # 

/ ^ - / 

Sri Adi Sankara employs analogy extensively to build 
up the universe of his meaning in Vivekacudamani. 

I 

We know that in almost all Indian philosophical sys- 
tems, ignorance, avidya or ajhana, is considered to be 
the root of all suffering. Therefore, a central concern 
is the means (pramana) and nature of true knowledge 
(prama) which by enabling one to cognize reality prop- 
erly would eliminate suffering, duhkha, from life. “Epis- 
temology thus becomes closely linked up with ontology 
Mid both of them again with ethics ”. 1 In the constitu- 
tion of their ontological systems, the philosophical sys- 
tems differ from each other in the sources of knowledge 
admitted by them - from one to six - as shown below: 
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The fourth source of knowledge, upamana is admit- 
ted by Nyaya as well as by the Mimamsa and Vedanta 
schools. For early Nyaya, it is that knowledge which 
we gain, about an unfamiliar thing on the basis of its 
similarity ( sadrsyata ) with a familiar thing . 2 For later 
Nyaya, it is the knowledge of the denotation of an un- 
familiar word on the basis of a knowledge of similarity 
and difference with a familiar objects As against this, 
for the Mimamsa and Advaita schools, upamana is “the 
knowledge of similarity about an absent object obtained 
from the perceived similarity of a present object ”. 4 That 
the knowledge we have of an object, - its guna, dharma 
and kriya - is utilised to understand and interpret a 
new/ different object, is self-evident m experience move 
from the known to the unknown on the baas of a cog- 
nized similarity between the two . 5 

Now, we know that analogical reasoning that is, rea- 
soning of from perceived similarity is the foundation of 
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upamana , has a long history in the Indian intellectual 
tradition and has always enjoyed a certain epistemo- 
logical status in the structuration and interpretation of 
reality. Professor S.K. De (1925) traces the origin of the 
formal theory of poetics to the discussions in early gram- 
marians and etymologists about upama ‘simile’, which 
evidently is not just the figure of figures in Indian po- 
etics but also a crucial organizing principle - the princi- 
ple of similitude which establishes relationships among 
different objects and structures them into a taxonomic 
system. The word upama, for instance, “is found”, says 
professor De, “as early as the Rg-Vrda (Y ?A. 9). ... It is 
conceded on the authority of Yaska ..rd >' ■ :i t 1 ' i la 

concept of upama, or similitude considerably affected 
the Vedic language as well as its accent .... the first 
evidence of a definite activity in this direction (theory 
of poetics) is traceable in the Nighantu, and Nirukta .” 6 
Professor De then goes on to trace the growth of this 
concept in the grammarians. Panini defines various 
terms connected with upama and incidentally discusses 
from the grammarian’s point of view, the influence of 
the concept of comparison on different parts and areas 
of language. 7 Later Katyayana follows Panini in noting 
the concept of similarity and its influence on both the 
structure and description of language. 8 In his lengthy 
comment on Panini II.1.55: upamanani samanyavacane, 
Patanjali defines and illustrates Panini’s use of the term 
upamana , and in the process explicates how Panini’s 
rule captures that segment of Sanskrit linguistic struc- 
ture and expression which is governed by the principle 
of similitude. 


In the use of the principle of analogy there are three 
clear phases - (1) as a device to constitute meaning in 
the Rg- Vedic poetry; (2) as an instrument of 
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determining the meaning of Vedic mantras , as in Yaska’s 
Nighantu and Nirukta; and (3) as an organizing princi- 
ple of a part of the linguistic structure and description 
in grammar. This recognition of its creative and inter- 
pretive functions led to the establishment of upamana as 
the fourth epistemology in the later philosophic schools. 
However, in philosophy, its role as a means of knowledge 
has been both contested and discussed, 9 and it is only 
in the later philosophic schools, such as Vedanta, that 
it became an independent epistemology. These discus- 
sions in grammar and philosophy undoubtedly made it 
possible for the poeticians like Mammata to analyse and 
describe so well the structure of similes. 10 The principles 
of similitude has thus been such a dominant creative, 
interpretive and organizing principle, that Vamana, the 
8th century poetician asserts that all figurative or in- 
direct meaning and expressions in language are but as- 
pects of upama-prapanca ‘the constructs of similitude’. 
The use of upamana in discourse has been noted by 
Kautilya. The Arthasastra in the final Bk. XV , Chap- 
ter 1, lists on the basis of content 32 kinds of proposi- 
tions, yuktis , employed in the text’s discourse. 11 The 32 
categories are of course general categories of discourse 
applicable to all verbal compositions including poetry. 
It lists upamana ‘simile’, as the twelfth category. In 
the third classification of discourse sentences, drstanta 
‘analogy’, appears as one of the three categories - the 
other two being pratijna ‘affirmation’ or statement anc 
hetu ‘logical proof’ or argument. Drstanta , a paralle 
event or experience, an analogy, serves as an illustratior 
or even as an argument. Drstanta is a kind of extendec 
or elaborate comparison, and therefore is one kind o 
upama , and as we shall see below, Sri Adi Sankara 
employs drstanta or analogy as an argument or as aj 
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illustration in fortysix karikas (out of 133 karikas in 
which similitude is present). 

There is need to clearly separate the term analogy 
from the term simile , which so far we have been using 
interchangeably. Analogy is a more general term and 
represents the concept of similarity - sadrsyata. The 
term simile is specifically used for the figure of speech 
called upama in the tradition. The Sanskrit poeticians 
locate the simile, in (a) an affix, (b) a compound, and 
(c) in a clause (or sentence). 

There is, however, one more possibility - this is the 
upamana ‘simile’ beyond a sentence, at the level of dis- 
course: the whole proposition in a sentence serves as the 
object of comparison (upamana) for another sentential- 
proposition which is the subject of comparison (upa- 
meya). The upamana-proposition serves as an argu- 
ment for or illustration or explanation of the truth of 
the upameya-proposition. It is best to reserve the term 
analogy for this upamana-proposition, while reserving 
the term simile, upama for the other three types recog- 
nized by the Sanskrit poeticians. To give an example - 
in the karika 144 which has two sentences, the first sen- 
tence is an analogy and functions as an argument for 
the truth of the statement in the second sentence: “just 
as the clouds formed by the sun’s effulgence spread and 
hide the sun itself (sentence 1) - so does the pride pro- 
duced by the self hide that very self (sentence 2)”. There 
is perfect correspondence between the elements and the 
property (or activity) of the second sentence and the 
first sentence - the self-evident facts of the world of na- 
ture enumerated in the first sentence serve to explain 
and establish the truth of the human experience. The 
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proposition in the first sentence constitutes a discoursal 
analogy. 


II 

There is a profound truth in V amana’s understand- 
ing - all meaning is upama-prapanca, a product of jux- 
taposition and relation between words and objects as 
the cognitive process of making sense of the reality pro- 
ceeds by recognizing how a given new experience or phe- 
nomenon fails within which schema already available to 
us. Adi Sankara’s Vivekacuda.rn.ani, demonstrates this 
so well, for in Vivekacudamani , Adi Sankara constructs 
his universe of meaning - the human self and the worldly 
experience of happiness and suffering in relation to the 
objects of sepses - in a large measure through analog- 
ical reasoning which takes the form of different kinds 
and nuances of comparisons of the invisible reality with 
the visible and succeeds in using drsya-prapanca to de- 
molish the reality of that drsya-prapanca itself. 

In discourse, i.e. composition, upamana manifests 
as the figurative device of upama ‘simile’ or ‘extended 
simile’. Like all figures of speech, upama is a method, 
a strategy, of constituting meaning in discourse. It may 
be used in conjunction with or in opposition to other 
methods such as straightforward argument, declarative, 
injunctive and interrogative statements and rhetorical 
interrogatives. Conditions and contexts of the discourse 
would determine the employment of any or all of these 
methods; but, it is certainly interesting to speculate 
on the significance of using one or some methods more 
densely than others. 
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Out of the total 581 karikas in Vivekacudamani, 133 
karikas have one or more similes. We list below these 
karikas by their number in the text: 

Total no. karikas which contain one or more similarities 
of karikas (no. of similes is identified in the parenthesis) , 

581 133 — karika nos. 37, 38, 39 (1-2), 40, 

41 (1-2), 42, 43, 46, 49, 54-56, 60, 62, 

63 (1-2), 67, 68, 7Q-, 80, 81 (1-2), 82 (1-2), ' 
83, 84 (1-2), 92, 97, 102, 112 (1-2), .118, 

119 (1-2), 125, 132, 134, 135-139, 141, : 

143 (1-3), 144, 145, 147 (1-10), 149, 151, : 

153, 157, 165, 168, 172, 175, 175 (1-2), 
178(1-2), 192, 193, 197, 199, 200, 201, 206,1 
215, 220, 221, 233, 236, 243, 266, 273, 275.' 
284, 286, 289, 301, 303, 308, 310, 312, 320, , 
324-326, 332, 336, 337, 338, 345, 347, 349, j 
350, 359, 360, 362, 375, 378, 386, 388, 391, ; 
403, 414, 415, 417, 483 (1-2), 498, 499, j 
500(1-4), 501, 502, 505(1-3), 506, 507, 509, j 
510, 519, 534, 538, 549, 550, 551, 556, 557, j 
■ 561(1-2), 564, 565, 566, 567, 570, 572, 581.1 

Vivekacudamani is a major, non-commentary Ad- 
vaita composition of Sri Adi Sankara. Its 581 karikas 
range over a wide range of subjects - value of the knowl- 
edge of universal self (Brahman), means of gaining this 
knowledge, primacy of one’s own efforts, significance of 
self-knowledge, necessity of actual experience, the gross 
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body, the ten senses, the mind-intellect-consciousness- 
inner-self ( antahkarana ) continuum, the subtle body, 
prana (breath) and ahamkara (me/mine consciousness), 
the nature of illusory reality, the self and the non-self, 
practice, the nature of worldly constraints, the four lev- 
els of being (skin and bones, the five performing senses 
led by speech, the five cognitive senses led by the mind, 
the agentive intellect), self-knowledge as the key to lib- 
eration, oneness of the universal self and the world, re- 
flections in Mahavakyas , negation of desire and anxi- 
ety, definition of samadhi, vairagya and dhyana , dis- 
regard of the visible reality, properties of a ‘realized’ 
soul ( jivan-mukta ), reflections on the prarabdha (des- 
tiny determined by karma), negation of multiplicity, 
and self realization. The book is an extended argu- 
ment to prove that liberation from sorrow, etc. is to be 
gained only by realization of the oneness of the individ- 
ual self and the universal self and by no other means 
- brahmatmaikatvabodhena moksah siddhyati na any- 
atha. Its relationship to the reader is analogically de- 
scribed in the text itself in karika 581, the last karika 
obviously by someone other than Sri Adi Sankara’s ■ 
‘the reader is like a traveller on the worldly path suf 
fering from the afflictions of his worldly experience anc 
wandering like a, thirsty traveller in the desert, and tin 
“speech of Adi Sankara”, this book, is something tha 
shows the existence of an ocean of nectar close-by (581) 

This text is thus instrumental in relieving the burdei 
of wearisome existence and it is structured in the forr 
of a dialogue. After the first fortynine ka rikas which ar 
in the form of third person statement, the dialogue be 
tween the teacher and the disciple begins with the disc; 
pie asking the central questions which are then handle 
in the text - “What are the worldly fetters (bonds) 
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How did they happen to be? What sustains them and 
how to free oneself from these bonds? What is non-self? 
What is the Great Self? How does one recognize and 
discriminate between them?” ( karika 51). In answering 
these questions, the text accepts as evidence: (a) sruti 
and Veda-vakyas, the grand equative sentences, (bl the 
sastras , (c) argument (often founded on analogy), 

(d) the sayings of the earlier acaryas, and (e)actual ex- 
perience, anubhava ( karika 475). 

As we have already noted, analogical reasoning 
argument based more or less in a simile, extended or 
simple - constitutes the dominant method of discourse, 
as almost 22.54% of the karikas include one or more 
comparisons (upama). Interestingly, the ultimate con- 
cept in this structure of thought, the concept of Brah- 
man, it is asserted, is upama-rabita, beyond the pale of 
any comparison (see karika 410 and 494), but in or- 
der to cognize it, one has. to understand and discard 
layers of visible reality with the help precisely of simi- 
les, upama. The reason is stated once again in the text 
itself. In order to cognize Brahman, the ultimate real- 
ity of this universe, one has to transcend the manifest 
attributes ( upadhi ) which envelope this reality. This 
negation or transcendence of the visible and the con- 
crete is possible only through a properly tuned intellect 
that has already grasped the concept of illusory appear- 
ance. Once this is done, ultimate reality is still not to 
be grasped by perception nor by verbal descriptions for 
it is beyond the descriptive potential of words ( sabda - 
sakti-vrtti), it can be grasped only by laksana-yrtti, fig- 
urativeness of language that suggests meanings beyond 
denotation, meanings whose reality is only experienced 
by the receiver in his mind. Hence the role of upama 
(and upamana) in this discourse. As the text points 
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out, in the grand srufi-sentences in the mahavakyas, 
that establish absolute identity, ananvaya, between des- 
perate objects, the unity (ekatva) is to be understood 
only figuratively (karika 244), and therefore needs to be 
interpreted figuratively (karika 249). In fact to treat 
the visible/ concrete reality (drsya) as an appearance 
(abhasarupa, karika 414), itself requires the mind to 
sort of go beyond denotation, to reach that what is not 
palpable. Of course, it is possible to reach this by pure 
argument as well ( karika 248). 

Sentences in discourse have been classified in the 
tradition according to different parameters. The first 
classification is syntactic (i) declarative sentences, 
(ii) interrogative sentences, (iii) injunctive sentences 
(imperative mood), and (iv) rhetorical interrogatives. 
There are categorical assertions in Vivekacudamani 
which belong to the class ‘declarative’; for example - 
vedantarthavicarena jay ate jnanam uttamam (karika 
47) ‘By reflecting on the meaning of Vedanta, is gained 
valid knowledge^. Also notice; that the. teacher em- 
ploys mostly declarative sentence, while the disciple al- 
most exclusively employs the interrogative mood. The 
injunctive-utterances occur in several sections - prasna- 
vidhi, tie way of ashing question (karika 42, 50, 51), 
upadesa-vidhi, the way of giving, laying down direc- 
tions (karika. 43-44), dhyana-ridhi, method of medita- 
tion (karika- 37fl). There is also an occasional use of 
the rhetorical-interrogative in place of the declarative 
(karika 56). The upama sentences, sentences that con- 
tain similes, can belong to any of these four syntactic 
types (see, tor example karika 39, 42, 43 for similes in 
declarative, interrogative and injunctive sentences. 
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Let us look at the structure of Simile in the manner 
of the poeticians. There are thus four kinds of simile 
according to their syntactic locations: 

1. in a nominal affix 

2. in a compound 

3. in a clause or sentence 

4. in a pair of sentences (or discourse) 

The Indian poeticians have given us the following 
typology of upama (simile): 12 

TABLE 


upama, ‘simile’ 



Directly Implied 1 19 

Expressed /|\ 



sen- com- affix sen- com- affix 
tence pound tence pound 
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A complete simile is one in which all the four ele- 
ments - the subject compared, the object compared to, 
the common or shared property (dharma which may 
be guna or kriya) and the term of similitude, such as 
yatha, etc.- are explicitly mentioned. If one or more of 
these is omitted, we have the elliptical simile. The com- 
plete smile may be further directly expressed by the use 
of terms such as yatha, tatha, iva which mean ‘like’ or 
‘also’, or it may by indirectly expressed by terms such as 
yata, tulya which mean ‘equal to’ and suggest approxi- 
mate similarity. Each of these two types may be present 
in a sentence, or in a compound, or in the nominal af- 
fix. The elliptical simile has 19 subtypes according to 
the element or elements omitted - the common property 
may not be mentioned, the object compared to may be 
left unexpressed, or the term of similitude may be left 
unexpressed, or the term of similitude may be left out, 
or more than one of these elements may be omitted. 

Excluding the discoursal analogies, ’ the similes in 
Vivekacudamani can be assigned to all types in the 
above framework (see the table on p. 12). 13 EYom among 
the different classes of similes, Sri Adi Sankara employs 
in the' 'decreasing order of frequency, (i) the elliptical 
compound simile, (ii) the complete direct affix simile, 
and (iii) the complete direct sentence simile. In the el- 
liptical compound simile, the shared property as well 
as the term of similitude are omitted, such compounds 
contribute to brevity and, because the comparison is 
not fully articulated, also elicit greater reflective partic- 
ipation of the reader as for example in ajnana-sarpa 
[karika 63). In the complete direct affix simile, the 
similitude is expressed directly and marked by the par- 
ticle vat a which has the meaning ‘like’ as, for example, 
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in plyusavata (karika 84) ‘like nectar’. The complete, 
directly expressed simile is marked by any of the parti- 
cles, yatha, tatha, iva, vata. 

The guru, like sruti , gives knowledge in an imper- 
sonal manner ( karika 477). All similes have the effect 
of manner ( karika 477). All similes have the effect of 
making the discourse rich with suggestion while at the 
same time clarifying or reinforcing the meaning through 
evocation of a common experience, and also imparting 
a visual quality to that experience. 

Discoursal analogies drstanta, have a much more im- 
portant function - they demonstrate on the basis of the 
familiar and the known, the truth of a general proposi- 
tion" about human life and nature. The whole proposi- 
tion matches with the other whole proposition in that 
the subject, the object and the property (guna) or ac- 
tion (kriya) in one are compared with the correspond- 
ing subject, object, guna and kriya. These elaborate 
comparisons serve as forms of yukti , which prove the 
truth of some assertions just as other assertions are 
proved or supported by sruti (mahavakyas), sastras , 
and tarka (logical argument). That there are 46 such 
discoursal analogies shows the great reliance Sri Adi 
Sankara places on this method of constructing his mean- 
ing. These analogies are mostly drawn from the rel- 
atively stable universe of nature, though there are a 
few from the ordinary human experience as well. The 
upameya, the subjects compared, almost all, concern 
the .human experimental and cognitive condition and 
processes, whose very characteristic is a degree of ab- 
stractness, a certain fuzziness. The analogy from na- 
ture or from recognisable ordinary experience gives a 
cognizable and comprehensible form to this abstract 
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conceptualization, as the equation between the two the 
upameya and the upamana propositions is perfect, hold- 
ing as it does over all the three parts. 9 of these 46 
analogies, however, function as illustrations (viz. karika 
40, 54-56, 289, 310, 388, 570, 572) in which case they 
are placed after the proposition. Both the arg um ent 
and illustrative analogies are marked by the same parti- 
cles, and on occasions may not have any markers at all 
(viz. karikas 40, 54-56, 152, 324, 388, 561). If we closely 
compare the illustrative and the argument analogies, we 
notice that when an analogy is an illustration, the com- 
parison is very broad and pertains to the action - the 
other elements, the subjects and the objects, are related 
to each other by virtue of this similarity of the nature 
of action. See, for example, karika 40, the goodman 
is related to the moon, and suffering of human beings 
to the heated earth-surface; but there is no palpable 
similarity between these, expect that they are related 
to each other through the action of cooling. Consider 
on the other hand the karika 60 which is an instance 
of analogy as argument - here the attributes of the 
vina and its action are compared to the attributes of a 
vidvan: Even the substance of the vina ’s music and the 
scholar’s words is the same - sound. And therefore, the 
effect or purpose of the two is also the same - enter- 
tainment and indulgence. Such elaborate comparisons 
induce ready belief in the related assertions. 

Here now we reproduce the substance of these 46 
analogies: 
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We cannot fail to notice the element of beauty in the 
similes and analogies of Sri Sankara - in fact the abun- 
dance of these beautiful images shows once more that 
Sri Sankara was a philosopher gifted with poetic imag- 
ination, We cannot miss the beauty and the nostalgia 
in the images of (i) the parent tree unmoved by where 
its dry leaves fall, (ii) the clouds wandering in and out 
of the sky with the breezes shepherding them along, 

(iii) the rivers merging in the great sea (karika 442), 

(iv) the lighted lamp impervious to unaffected by the 
dirt it lights up ( karika 506), (v) the log of wood fret- 
ted and driven by the limpid mountain stream ( karika 
551), (vi) the tree nitya as a saksi, while the fruit, flow- 
ers and leaves take birth and wither (karika, 561), (vii) 
the jar breaking and its inner space dissolving (karika 
506). And of course each contains a tremendous truth 
validated by our own separate experiences as human be- 
ings. It is the beauty, the poetry and the truth, of these 
analogies that makes Sri Sankara’s discourse accessible 

to and desirable for the ordinary men and women. In 
/ _ / 

fact, since Sri Sankara’s work had atleast its genesis 
in the oral discourses he must have given to his folk- 
audiences during his innumerable travels through the 
length and breadth of our country, it is not surprising 
that he employs similes and analogies so extensively. 
It is the drstanta-vakyas that move and convince the 
listener/reader in oral communication. 

Finally, we may draw attention to the semantics of 
these comparisons - first of all, we have already pointed 
out that the natural phenomenon serve as the objects of 
comparison, and we have already said that it is so be- 
cause the objects of nature are relatively stable and are 
associated with certain marked attributes in the pop- 
ular perception. Thus the ocean is an endless expanse 
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and man is very small and cannot chart or go acros 
this expanse with certainty -_he is likely to drown am 
be lost. So in his similes, Sri Sankara repeatedly com 
pares the worldly life (Khava) to the ocean using variuo 
synonyms in the process. Sri Sankara compres bhavz 
Being, to several other objects as well - ‘fire’ (karika 3£ 
43), ‘great heat’ (karika 41), ‘affection’ ( karika 37, 4€ 
81), ‘prison’ (karika 273), ‘bonds or chain’ (karika 312 
336). 

In this way he builds up through similes, his defini 
tion of worldly existence (Khava). In fact, a considers 
tion of the upameya-upamana is very rewarding - the 
are the windows into Sri Sankara’s mind. A few of hi 
major upameya-upamana are being presented here, a 
examples: 


Karika 

Upameya 

Upamana 

49 

bodha (cognition) 

= a gni (fire) 

62 

sabda 

(words /language) 

= jai (web/net) 


sabda-jalam 

(web of words) 

r ""' '' ' •""* ' 

= maharanyam 
(great forest) 

63 

ajnana 

(ignorance absence, 
of true knowledge) 

= sarpa (snake) 

84 

visaya 

(objects of senses) 

= visa (passion) 

! 

119 

daya (kindness) 

Sima-bimba 
(image of the self) 

= piyusa (nectar) 

= arka (sun) 
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Karika 

Upameya 

125 

mayakarya 

(all acts of this 
illusory existence) 

137 

buddhi (intellect) 

138 

at man (self) 

143 

mahamoha 

(great infatuation) 

147 

jlva (the Principal 
of life) 


Upamana 


= maru-mari cika 
(mirage) 


= saksin (witness) 


= Brahman 
(Universal Self) 
= ravi (sun) in 
karika - 509 


= grah a 
(crocodile) 


= paksi (bird) 




viveka (discri- 
minating facility) 

= kharaga (sword) 

200 

jiva-bhava 
(fact of existence) 

= svapna (dream) 

233 

visva (universe) 

= Brahman 




= megha (cloud) 
vyaghra (tiger) 


347 

✓ 

avidya (wrong, 
unvalid knowledge) 

= van a (forest) 

375 

pvrusa 

(the active self) 

= paksi (bird) 

414 

sarira (body) 

= chaya (shadow) 

458 

kriyaye 

(wordly activities) 

= svapna 
(dream) 

n 

Brahman (The Great 
Universal Self) 

— sruti 
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In these elements of his similes and analogies we get 
the structure of Sri Sankara’s thought. 
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PV. PARABRAHMA SASTRY 

SIMUKA’S PLACE 
IN SATAVAHANA CHRONOLOGY 


About fifteen years back I have published some pre- 
Satavahana and early-Satavahana coins found at Kota- 
lingala, 1 a village situated on the right bank of the river 
Godavari in the Karimnagar district, Andhra Pradesh. 
Subsequently other scholars also published several coins 
from the same place. 2 The site was excavated by the De- 
partment of Archaeology and Museums, Andhra Pra- 
desh and gave a brief description of their findings in 
their Annual Reports for the years 1981-82 and 1983-84 
and few seminar papers presented by the concerned of- 
ficers. The excavators identified six layers, the depth of 
the lower most layer varying between 2.15 meters and 
1.7 meters in many trenches and the surface being al- 
most even, differences in contours are not recorded. The 
antiquities unearthed in the stratified layers included 
the ceramic wares, black and red, black polished, red 
slipped and chalcocite or tanned wares, coins and beads 
(glass^ terracotta and faience). Basing on these finds 
the lower date of the site is fixed to be aDDroximat.elv 
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the post-Maurya period or the closing part of the third 
century B.C. On the basis of the conspicuous absence 
of the coins of the latter Satavahanas after Pulumavi I, 
it is assumed that the site lost its importance after the 
first century of the Christian era. 

This is one of the early historical sites where we get 
a large number of coins representing, besides the punch- 
marked and uninscribed coins, at least twelve rulers and 
about 144 coins in stratified layers and more than one 
thousand coins on the surface. 

Layer-wise occurrence of the coins in the excavation 
is as follows: 


1. 

Punch-marked coins 

5th layer and 
above 

2. 

Uninscribed coins 

in all layers 

3. 

Coins of Gobhada 

6, 3 and 1 

4. 

Coins of Siri Kamvaya 

5 and 3 

5. 

Coins of Samagopa 

in all layers 

6. 

Coins of Siri Naraga 

5, 2 and 1 

7. 

Coins of Siri Satavahana 

5 to 1 

8. 

Coins of Siri Satakarni 

$ 

5 to 1 

9. 

Coins of Chimuka S&tavahana 

3, 2 and 1 

10. 

Coins of Siri Pulumavi 

1 and surface 

11. 

Coins of Mahatalavara I 

5 apd surface 

12. 

Coins of Mahatalavara 12 

Surface 

13. 

Coins of Mahasenapati 
S&gamana 

Surface 

14. 

Coins of Siri Vaya 

Surface 
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Coins of Sir! Vaya (No. 14 j. ah bough few, six or 
seven in number, exhibit ail early features similar to 
those of Siri Kamvaya (No.4). Hence he is treated as 
an early member. 

I 

The occurrence of the coin series in stratified lay- 
ers as shown above, sheds new light on the chronol- 
ogy of the early rulers of the region, particularly the 
early Satavahanas. As the number of the coins of siri 
kamvaya siri is only two recorded in the excavations and 
they contain the little evolved symbols, he is placed af- 
ter Gobhada and before Samagopa. It is strikingly no- 
ticeable that Chimuka’s coins occur only in the upper 
layers 3, 2 and 1 whereas those of Siri Satavahana and 
Satakarni are found from the lower layer 5 and above 
indicating Simuka’s later date than that of Satavahana 
and even Satakarni. Now it is to be examined whether 
this stratigraphic al sequence holds good if we take into 
consideration other evidences also. 

Coin symbolism and paleography of the legend also 
support this sequence. The composite nandSpEda sym- 
bol which appears continuously as the main reverse sym- 
bol on the coins of Kamvaya Siri, Siri Vayasiri, Sa- 
magopa, and Siri Satavahana on some coins is reduced 
to a secondary symbol on the obverse by Siri Satakarni. 
This modified form of the nandipEda is totally removed 
by Chimuka Satavahana who is identifiable with Simuka 
of the Naiieghat label inscription. 3 Secondly, although 
Siri Satavahana adopted on some of his coins the com- 
posite nandipada symbol he replaced it by composite 
Ujjain symbol on the reverse which was continued by 
Satakarni and Chimuka (Simuka). The letters sa and lea 
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cn the coins of Chimuka appear quite late when com- 
pared with those on the coins of Satakarni. 


Thirdly, if we consider the relievo figures (now dam- 
aged) and labels in the Naneghat cave, there is abso- 
lutely nothing which prevents us in taking Rano Simuka 
Satavahana of the first image as the son and successor 
of Satakarni and Naganika. Till now scholars believe 
that as founder member of the family he was shown in 
the first place. But it can be better said that because 
he was the ruling king Simuka was shown in the first 
place, m fact he was not the founder member of the 
family because it is now an established fact that Siri 
Satavahana was the founder member of the family. As 
Satakarni was no more alive at the time when the re- 


lievo figures were carved and as Naganika was a widow, 
this royal couple was not shown first. Simuka being 
the ruling king at that time and likely returned victori- 
ous after his historical feat of slaying Kanva Susarm an 
he was given the first place among the figures. In the 
larger inscription also D.C. Sircar’s restoration as ‘Rano 


Simuka Satavahana sunhaya 1 is to be corrected as ‘Rano 
Simuka Satavahana Matuya 1 . Simuka was the intended 
Sura, Vira, Apratihata-cakra and Dakhinapatha-pati. 

ose were the proclamatory records of sovereignty of 
both himself who could wield unopposed authority not 
only in the Deccan but also in the north and his de- 
cease father Satakarni who acquired great kingdom 
and performed the prestigious sacrifices Asvamedha and 
Rajamya for the first time in the Deccan. His son 
imuka commemorated these events causing the im- 

3 1 ?l b r! \ Parea * S be carve d 

with labels at the instance of his Naganika. 
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Lastly, the pur anas are not at all against this new 
interpretation. The narration of those edits /s is in rela- 
tion to the Magadha throne. Accordingly, they give 
us an account of Nandas, Mauryas, Sungas and the 
Kanvas in continuity and after Susarman, the account 
of Simuka and his descendants. Those editors need not 
consider his father Satakarni and fore-father Satavahana 
in whose period Magadha was already under the Kanvas 
and some Sungas. However, the puranas are not alto- 
gether silent about Simuka’s parentage. The following 
lines in the Kaliyugaraja-vrttanta reveal that Simuka 
was the son of Satakarni. 

simukas satakarnis tu yam ahur balinam janah/ 
bhoksyaty andhramahim raja trayastrimsati vatsaran / 
krsnas sri satakarnis tu bhrata casya mahayasah/ 
astadasa sama raja kanva(rnna )khyena bhavisyati// 
mall as sri satakarnis tu tato bhavi sama das a/ 4 

Here both Simuka and Krsna are attributed as Sata- 

• » i 

karnis, which means they were the sons of Satakarni. 
Malla was the grandson of Satakarni. On the basis of 
the Naneghat labels we can take Simuka as his son. He 
was having the suffix satavahana also as seen in the 
label inscription and on the coins of Chimuka. The por- 
trait gallery of the Naneghat pass represents the family 
members of Naganika, the widowed wife of Satakarni. 
Andhra was their jati. Satavahana was their kuia, as 
stated in the Nasik inscription of Krsna . 5 Satakarni was 
their parentage, which was borne by many members of 
the family. The puranas do not vitiate our new the- 
ory and on the other hand it is very specific in the 
Kaliyuga-raja-vrttanta that Simuka was a descendant 
pf Satakarni. That he was the son of Satakarni is in- 
dicated by the Naneghat label inscription. The partly 
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missing label kumaro bhaya .... might be of Krsna who 
was Satakarni’s second son and prince designate. 

Thus, stratigraphy, numismatics, epigraphs and las- 
tly the puranas, all reveal that Simuka succeeded his 
father Satakarni. 

Now, this assumption solves two important prob- 
lems, viz. Satakarni-Kharavela synchronism and 
Simuka Kanva-Susarman synchronism. According to 
the present surmise Satakarni’s date would be in the 
middle of the first century B.C., that is c. 60 B.C to 
c. 30 B.C., because we have to reckon the post-Maurya 
period from c. 187 B.C. The Sungas ruled for 112 years 
and the Kanvas for 44 years, thus adding 156 years we 
arrive at 31 B.C. as the date of Simuka’s slaying the 
last Kanva king, Susarman. Taking this date as the 
last date of Satakarni’s career, his initial date would 
be c. 60 B.C. and his predecessor Siri Satavahana’s pe- 
riod would be between c. 80 and c. 60 B.C. In the 
mid- Godavari region basing on the coin series as shown 
above we have to count back from 80 B.C. the regnal pe- 
riods of Gobhada about 25 years, Siri Kamvaya about 
15 years, Vayasiri about 10 years and Samagopa about 
40 years - total about 100 years, leaving some period for 
the issuers of the uninscribed coins we get c. 187 B.C., 
the date of the extinction of the Mauryas. So c. 80 B.C. 
would be the initial date of the independent rule of Siri 
Satavahana. Kharavela according to his Hathigumpha 
inscription 6 ruled after 30b years of certain Nanda King. 
The Nanda rule is believed to have come to an end in the 
middle* of the third century B.C. and hence Kharavela’s 
period can be assigned in the middle of the first cen- 
tury B.C. This exactly coincides with the regnal period 
of Satakarni. Paleography of the Hathigumpha and 
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Naneghat inscriptions with little disparity in time and 
regional variations can also be assigned to the same pe- 
riod, instead of assigning those records to some time 
after Christ. 

We have two initial dates for the Satavahana epoch 
which are correct in their own way. 

1. About 80 B.C. Siri Satavahana founded his king- 
dom in the Deccan. This took place after the regnal 
periods of Gobhada. Siri Kamvaya, Siri Vaya and Sa- 
magopa in succession after the fall of Maurya author- 
ity in c. 187 B.C. The total regnal period of the said 
four rulers and of the issuers of at least few uninscribed 
coins must have been more than a hundred years. Then 
Siri Satavahana founded the Satavahana independent 
kingdom in about 80 B.C. 

2. Simuka assassinated the last Kanva king Susar- 
man in about 30 B.C. The editors of the puranas nar- 
rated that story in relation to the Magadha throne, that 
means, upto the end of Susarman and they did not con- 
sider the father and forefather of Simuka, who were but 
contemporaries of the Kanva and Suriga rulers. Their 
aim was to give the account of the Magadha throne in 
continuity without describing Simuka’s father and fore- 
fathers. 

To conclude the order of succession, Samagopa was 
followed by Siri Satavahana, the latter by his son Sata- 
kami, who was the contemporary of Kharavela. Simuka 
was the son and successor of this Satakarni. Thus strat- 
igraphy, numismatics, epigraphy and the puranas all 
support the theory that Simuka was the son of Satakarni. 
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II 


Recently some doubts have been expressed and ob- 
jections were raised on the said conclusions 7 and it be- 
came necessary for me to answer those objections. Ig- 
noring the stratigraphical data furnished by coins in a 
sequence in an excavated site, coupled with numismatic 
symbolism and the puranic statements, the Naneghat 
relievo figures only were taken as main ground of objec- 
tion. The former three evidences are not dependable in 
their view. While it is true to a certain extent, there 
is nothing wrong in considering those sources also for 
ascertaining facts, and as a matter of fact, scholars are 
doing the same by taking into consideration the purana, 
statements and the coins. Anyway, we shall re-examine 
the Naneghat relievo figures and see whether it would 
be possible to overcome the objections. 

Here the critics say that those figures were carved as 
and when the concerned personages died. Accordingly, 
in their view, as Sikuma’s image was carved before those 
of the royal couple, i.e. Satakarni and his wife Naganika, 
he should be taken as his (Satakarni’s) father Krsna’s 
elder brother but not in no case as the son of Sat akar ni. 
Portraying the figures of living personages was taboo 
in their view. In support of this, they draw analogy 
from Pratimanataka of the renowned poet Bhasa, in 
which Prince Bharata was made to know even before 
reaching Ayodhya, at Nandigrama, about the demise 
of his father Dasaratha. While entering the prathna- 
grha or devakula, Bharata on seeing the statues of his 
ancestors - Dilrpa, Raghu, Aja and his (Bharata’s) fa- 
ther Dasaratha - raises the query whether living per- 
sonages also could be represented by their statues in 
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a ( devakula ). The custodian replies that the statues 
of the deceased personages alone would be represented 
through their statues . 8 

Ill 

The objection based on the analogy of Bhasa’s Pra- 
timanataka , that Naneghat cave was a pratima-grha 
of the Satavahanas is untenable. Let us now examine 
whether the Naneghat relievo figures represent the liv- 
ing or dead personages or both. If the figures were only 
of the dead personages carved at different times, one has 
to wonder, as to when three kumaras or royal princes, 
likely the sons of Satakarni and Naganika, were repre- 
sented, no ruling king after Satakarni, finds place with 
the appellation ray a. There remains a question mark 
about the king that ruled the kingdom after Satakarni. 
The figures do not provide us with any answer, although 
we notice the successive demise of three princes. This 
clearly indicates that the process of carving the fig- 
ures was not a practice spread over generations since 
the time of Krsna, brother of Simuka and father of one 
Satakarni. Some may say that Krsna’s figure and la- 
bel vanished, stock and barrel from the empty space, 
before the figures of the royal couple. Thus, in their 
view as the figures of Simuka and the supposedly van- 
ished figure of Krsna occupy the first two places in or- 
der, they cannot be considered, as the sons of Satakarni 
and Naganika, for, the two figures of the couple follow 
those of the two brothers. This is the main objection 
put forward against our theory that Simuka was the son 
of Satakarni. But the figures are to be studied in a dif- 
ferent way. In the first place it was not a pratima-grha 
where the deceased personages of the royal family alone 
were depicted. The place, as said before, is situated on a 
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2: .;M.?d<rily iP'for'dM ir&dz route and SJmaka Sata- 
■•Zhe&s, just then returned from his victorious cam- 
r^-gu, in which he slew bis Kanva master Susarman 
cmd got the figures carved. The larger inscription at 
■\\.r- cj-v/rze place describing the great sacrifices including 
He 5 -.suya, was intended to proclaim the newly acquired 
Saiavahana sovereignty. Such victory records are gen- 
erally set up in important places but not in pratima- 
ii-iias or pitrdeva-kulas. All those figures represent the 
members of the family of Satakarni and Naganika alone 
?c: suggested by the possessive case-ending after their 
--.rive s, while ail other labels are in nominative case- 
..v ring. One may say that possessive case indicates, as 
0,1 coins, that those figures were of the personages men- 
n-asd, Then, such case-ending must also be there along 
H I;- oiher names, Omission of that case-endipg in the 
other five, names, before and after the royal couple sug- 
gests that ail these five figures represent the members 
of the family of the royal couple. 

As regards the royal couple, Satakarni passed away 
Tit* re as his, wife Naganika was alive. This is indicated 
by the occurrence of the figures of Naganika, on the 
right side of Satakarni. According to scriptures, the 
departed souls, would become pitrdevas and it is pre- 
scribed that one should keep the pitrdeva op the left 
{ mrva) side, which we observe, by changing the sacred 
thread [ yajnop&vita ) to the right shoulder (apasavya) 
while offering arghya or tarpana to them. But while 
offering the same to Visvedevas we keep it a?, usual 
on the left shoulder, i.e. savya side. This is the ■ gen- 
eral rule that we should keep the Devas on our right 
. uidc even while circumambulating around the temples 
(prarfaksina) and even elders. Yajnavalkya and other 
authorities on Dharmasastras, prescribe savya or left 
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side for pitrdevas and right side for the A*,: a/' 
According to Hindu Dharma a woman is to follow hex 
husband till her death like a shadow and <* man cannot 
be said to be completely dead, as long his wife is alive. 
A widowed woman has to fulfil some unfinished duties 
of her husband after his death . 10 That is how a widow if 
she had no progeny can adopt a boy for the continuity of 
the family. Her bond with her husband was inseparable. 
Naganika, in the present context wanted herself to be 
depicted by the side of her deceased husband Satakarni 
who as said before, became a pitrdeva, and as such his 
figure should be kept on the left side of her figure. This 
placement is perfectly correct according to the sastras. 
We need not seek other reasons in this regard like her 
acting as regent for her minor son Vedisri and so on, 
which are but unconvincing. The placement is just in 
accordance with the rules of the sastras which Naganika 
Strictly observed. According to our theory, Simuka, be- 
ing the son of Naganika and Satakarni, has already be- 
come the king and there was no need for Naganika to act 
as regent for a minor prince. Historicity of Vedisri still 
remains doubtful, because the attributes used for him 
such as dev a, putrada ‘bestower of sons’ and kamada 
‘bestower of wishes’ are not satisfactorily answerable. 
These attributes more appropriately apply to a God, in 
the present context to the fire altar (vedi) with whose 
grace Naganika begot sons and her wishes fulfilled. This 
point is discussed in my book, Satavahana Epoch - A 
New Light. 

The placement of Naganika’s figure on the right side 
of Satakarni is in itself a positive evidence to suggest 
that she was alive at the time of carving the figures. 
At the same time it also proves that the Naneghat cave 
was not a pratima-grha of the Satavahana family, where 
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deceased personages alone were to be portrayed. Now, 
without the least objection it can be said with all cer- 
tainty that Naganika and Simuka were alive at the time 
of carving the figures. 


As regards the other figures which are placed on 
the left side of Satakarni although they were his sons, 
Simuka being the coronated king ( raya-sirimato ) was 
given the preferential first place. Some vacant space is 
reported after his figure which was probably meant for 
carving figures of his brother Krsna which disappeared 
stock and barrel, as some scholars believe. Then come 
the figures of the couple Naganika (devi nayanikaya) 
and her husband Satakarni (raho-sataka rnin oi) , both 
names being in possessive case. Then follow the figures 
of one iumara, with the truncated label kumarobhaya 
might be of Krsna, the prince designate. Maharathi 
tranakayiro, kumaro bakusiri and kumaro sati sin all 


the four in nominative case. Now the problem is, when 
we follow the rule of left side for pitrdeva how the figures 
of these kumaras (princes) likely the sons of Satakarni 
are placed on his left side. Our answer for this arrange- 
ment is, in the first place it is not a representation of 
pitr-karya like sraddba ‘annual ceremony’, where all the 
sons should be on the right side of the pitrdeva. This 
representation of the members of the Naganika’s family 
was intended for the purpose of proclaiming sovereign 
authonty of the family, as in the case of the larger in- 
scription at the same place. Secondly, the scriptures do 
not impose on the sons the observance of austerities like 

“ Ubac r- etc -. o» all days. On srSddha 
days they have to observe such restrictions. In the 
case of a tndow only she is expected to observe such 
ansteutes for the rest of her life. The Hindu marriage 
bond m so ngjd that a wife becomes inseparable from her 
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husband even after bis death. This is the implied reason 
behind the forbidden practice of sati or sahagamana , 
along with the dead body of her husband. As an al- 
ternative to sahagamana, the scriptures prescribed ob- 
servance of severe austerities for the rest of her life. 11 
Naganika was a pious lady (grha-tapasi) who observed 
such austerities like celibacy ( hrahmacarya ) and month 
long fasting ( masopavasa ) as described in the larger 
record. So, such a lady would naturally like to be de- 
picted along with her deceased husband Satakarni, keep- 
ing the latter on her left side ( savya ) in accordance with 
the sastra which indicates that she was inseparable from 
her husband even after his demise. Thus, although she 
is depicted on the right side of Satakarni, there is noth- 
ing wrong in depicting their sons on his other side. This 
placement of the figures at the same time also serves the 
order of importance from left to right. 

The larger inscription is definitely a record of procla- 
mation of Satavahana sovereignty, for it refers to the 
performance of the prestigious sacrifices like the Raja- 
suya and Asvamedha. Such victory records cannot be 
supposed to have been set up in a pratima-grha . Its 
nearness to the figures at the same place is another ev- 
idence to prove that those figures were carved to pro- 
claim the sovereignty of Satakarni and Simuka. As such, 
there is no need to depict the figure of the ancestor 
Satavahana. It was only of affection that Naganika got 
the images of the kumaras or princes carved there. It 
is also to be noted that the entire figure gallery repre- 
sents the members of the family of Naganika alone and 
Simuka cannot be an exception from that. 


It is a common belief among scholars that the Sata- 
vahana rulers were inspired by the contemporary 
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foreign rulers in certain respects of issuing portrait coins. 
Mrs. Sobhana Gokhale is of the opinion that, as sug- 
gested by Dahajia, the western traders or Indian traders 
having contacts with outer world might have kindled 
the imagination of the Satavahana artists . 12 Like Dar- 
ius who commemorated his victories on the rock over- 
hanging the main road from Mesopotamia to Persia the 
Satavahana king Simuka the first sovereign ruler of the 
family might have derived inspiration to get the portrait 
figures of the members of his parents’ family including 
that of himself carved at a strategic place on the trade 
route, i.e. Naneghat pass which was an important com- 
mercial centre. The brain behind all this, the figures and 
engraving of the elaborate inscription, was Naganika. 

IV 

Now let us examine the feasibility of identifying Sata- 
vahana with Simuka. On the assumption that the Nane- 
ghat cave was the pratimagrha of the Satavahanas, in 
order to explain the absence of the figure of king Sata- 
vahana in the cave. They propose the identification of 
Satavahana with Simuka . 13 According to them, Sata- 
vahana being identical with Simuka himself, and the 
latter represented by the first figure carved after his 
passing away, cannot be treated as the son of Satakarni 
and Naganika, who are represented by the subsequent 
figures. Thus they stick to the argument that Simuka 
founded the Satavahana family as stated in the puranas. 
Further their first argument is the nonmention of "the 
king Satavahana’s name in the puranas as well as in 
the epigraphs. In our view this cannot be a valid rea- 
son, for we have a number of coins, bearing the leg- 
end Satavahana. As we are accepting only numismatic 
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evidence for the historicity of Kumbha Satakarni, Karna 
Satakarni and Saka Satakarni although they are not 
mentioned in literature and epigraphs , 1 " 1 we can likewise 
on the basis of his coins consider the king Satavahana 
as a separate member. Their second argument is that 
the name Satavahana occurs for the first time along 
with the name of Simuka in the label epigraph as ‘raya 
simuka satavahano sirimato ’ and in the coin legend as 
e rano chim uka satavahanasa’, and so Simuka’s full name 
would be Simuka or Chimuka Satavahana. Thus in their 
view there is no separate king named Satavahana other 
than Simuka. Further they say that the family name 
satavahana-kula as mentioned in the Nasik inscription 
of the time of his younger brother Krsna originated from 
Simuka himself . 15 Simuka in their view issued coins with 
three legends, viz. Chimuka Satavahana, Satavahana 
and Chimuka. 

Our reply to this argument is as follows: The name 
s imuka satavahana consists of two parts, i.e. simuka and 
satavahana. The puranas mention only the first part, 
i.e. simuka or its variants as his name and nowhere call 
him as Satavahana. So simuka or its variants must stand 
for his personal name. The other part, i.e. satavahana 
might denote his family name, which fact is supported 
by the said Nasik epigraph. Leaving this simple and 
usual way of understanding it would not be proper to go 
for a compound personal name as simuka-satavahana. 
The puranas simply mention his personal name. But 
in his official label record and in some coin legends he 
might have used his full name as we generally do in 
the official records by including our family names also. 
The word simuka or chimuka seems to be an indigenous 
word, either of old Marathi, Telugu or Kannada, as indi- 
cated by its many variants like simuka, sipuka, chimuka , 
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chismaka, sindhuka and sisuka, adopted by the purana 
writers obviously while Sanskritizing or Prakritizing th^ 
original word. The import of that name is not knowij 
at present. 

As regards the absence of the figures of Satavahana, 
we hold that all those figures represent the members 
of the family of Naganika alone, including Tranakayiro 
and hence there is no need to represent Satavahana. 
On the other hand if we have to accept the analogy of 
pratjjna-grba, the absence of the figures of several other 
rulers of the family would be a serious lapse which needs 
explanation. The omission of King Satavahana’s name 
in the puranas, as stated in my earlier book, is because 
of his contemporaneousness with the Kanvas. As such 
for Magadha history the mention of King Satavahana 
was unnecessary. 

Lastly, whether or not one accepts, we draw support 
from the following lines occurring in the work, though 
late, called KaHyugaraja-vrttanta which state that there 
existed a king called Satavahana, after whom the family 
was called as Satavahana vamsa. 

senadbyaksas tu kanvanam satavahanavamsajah/ 

simhakas svatikarnakbyab sipuko vrsalo ball / 16 

Without going deep into the authenticity of this 
work, we can say that it followed certain traditional 
works in its narration, even before the present day re- 
searchers entered into controversies. The verse states 
that Sipuka (Simuka) was also Svatikama, i.e. son of 
Satakarni. 

9 
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Some incongruity: 

For argument sake, if we accept the historicity of 
Vedisri, he was a minor at the time of the death of 
his father Satakarni, who ruled the Kingdom according 
to Prof. A.M. Shastri, for a long period of 56 years. 
Satakarni might have ascended the throne at the age 
of about 20 years and died at the age of 76. At this 
age he had his minor son Vedisri perhaps aged about 
16 or 17 years. So we have to believe that Vedisri was 
born to Satakarni at the latter’s age of 60 years. Fur- 
ther Satakarni had more sons, at least three kumaxas 
as depicted in the relievo figures, let alone daughters, 
if any. All these sons and daughters if any we have to 
believe to have born to Satakarni in his sixties and to 
Naganika in her fifties or above that age which looks 
somewhat abnormal. It cannot be said that Naganika 
was not a coronated queen but other young queen of 
Satakarni because she was a partner in performing the 
sacrifices. Secondly, Prof. A.M. Shastri, in his presi- 
dential address, referred to above (VII Annual confer- 
ence of S.I. Numismatic Society 1997, Thrichur) states 
that Vedisri set up the figures of his father Satakarni 
and mother Naganika after their successive death. Per- 
haps he became a coronated king during the life time 
of Naganika, because she is credited to have played an 
important role in procuring the throne for Vedisiri (pp. 
10-11). Now, we do not find his figure in the picture 
gallery of Naneghat. Then it is to be said that it is 
also damaged stock and barrel along with the figure of 
Krsna. Why cannot we add likewise to this group of dis- 
appeared figures, the figure of Satavahana, the founder 
member of the family? The reason for merging king 
Satavahana with Chimuka, can thus be easily set aside. 
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Vedisri’s three younger kumaras passed away during his 
life time. Such a long regnal period for Vedisri is not 
supported by any ether source. 


To Conclude: 


i . Carving portrait figures of living personages was an 
established practice since Valmiki’s time. Rama gets 
Sita’s golden image in her absence while performing 
the Asvamedha sacrifice (Uttar akanda 91.25). 

1 The Naneghat cave was not a pratima-grha of the 
Satavahanas. If that was so, it must contain the 
figures of other descendants of the family also who 
succeeded Satakarni and his sons. Further, the place 
Naneghat was under the control of some latter mem- 
bers also, and hence there is no reason why their 
figures are not portrayed there. The absence of their 
figures itself indicates that it was not a pratima-grha 
of the family. 


d. The larger inscription which describes the perfor- 
mance of the prestigious sacrifices - Rajasuya and 
Asvamedha - was decidedly intended for proclaiming 
the sovereignty of the family and such a proclama- 
tory record cannot be expected to have been set up 
m a pratima-grha. The nearness of that proclama- 
tory record to the carved figures in the cave indicates 
that the place was not a pratima-grha, but a place 
ot other importance, commercial or political, where 
the portraits of Naganika’s family were carved. 

4 ‘ N ^ an ^’ s %re on the right side of Sata- 

m c ear y indicates that she was alive at that time. 
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5. King Satavahana of the coins cannot be i dent, tied 
with Simuka (Chimuka), for, the pnranas all tl- 
latter as Simuka (and its variants) but not as sai/d. 
vahana. Hence the second part, i.e. Satavahana m 
the compound name Chimuka- ( Simuka) - S at avahana 
must be taken as family name. 

6. The above observations clarify the doubts raised by 
some scholars on the ground that the Naneghat fig- 
ures alone go against our view. The figures do not go 
against our view that Simuka was the son of Satakarni 
and Satavahana was the founder member of the 
family. 

7. It is also to be noted that the entire figure gallery 
represents the members of the family of Nagardka 
alone and Simuka cannot be an exception from that 
family. Simuka was her son, most likely the eldest. 

8. Historicity of Vedisri remains doubtful till we can 
satisfactorily interpret the attributes dev a, ofhanada, 
putrada and kamada used for him, or Vedisri might 
have been a secondary name for Simuka himself, 
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SADASHIVA. DANGE 

RGVEDA AND THE BUFFALO-SACRIFICE? 

« 


The position of the buffalo (mahlsa) in the Vedic rit- 
ual tradition is unique, in the sense that it has been 
recognised as the norm of strength; and, yet, it was 
never sacrificed to any deity. The word ‘sacrificed’ is- to 
be particularly noted. An ordinary killing and eating is 
different from killing at a rite and partaking of the flesh 
of the sacrificed beast; such is not the case with the 
buffalo. From the point of power, important gods are 
compared with the buffalo. They include Agni, Soma, 
Indra and even Asvins. 1 The goddess Vac identified with 
the Uttaravedi is said to be both lioness and she-buffalo 
(mahjsi). It is of some interest to note that, in Sanskrit 
literature - which reflects the practice current among 
the people, the human king is rarely denoted as mahlsa, 
though his chief queen is termed mabisi, which has also 
been the Vedic practice. In a suggestive symbolism, 
the Uttaravedi (situated to the east) is addressed as 
lioness and mahisi (Taitt.Sam. 1.2.12.1; VI.2.7.15). In 
all such places the power-aspect of the mahisa is at 
work. As for the sacrifice of the buffalo, as is found 
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in the case of the Devi in the post-Vedic period, the 
Vedic texts are silent; because, there was no such prac- 
tice among the Vedic people. It is not to deny that 
the killing and cooking of the buffalo is not mentioned 
in the Vedic context. Though it is never mentioned 
in the post-Rgvedic Vedic texts, the Rgveda alludes to 
this practice; but, it is only in the context of Indra’s 
victory. Thus, after the battle with the roaring ‘ser- 
pent’, Vrtra, a hundred buffaloes were cooked for Indra 
i KV. VI. 17.11), He is also said to have eaten (or killed: 
aghah) 2 a thousand (sahasram) buffaloes (VIII.12.8.). 
Visnu is said to have brought to Indra a hundred buf- 
faloes and milk-cooked rice ( ksirapakam odanam), when 
t he latter seized Emusa, who was his enemy. These ref- 
erences could hardly be taken to mean, that Indra alone 
devoured the multitude of buffaloes. These have to be 
taken as indicating a general feast after war, or a great 
battle; and, in this all his helpmates (read, soldiers) 
participated. Also, satam and sahasram could not be 
taken to indicate the exact number of buffaloes killed 
for the feast; the words are indicative of just a ‘large 
number’. When it comes to Indra, himself, offering a 
buffalo ( mahisam mrgam) and cooking it, it is only for 
his mother’ and ‘father’ (VIII. 69. 15), whosoever they 
may be. Indra’s father and mother are not clearly de- 
fined and identified. The father cannot be Tvastr, as is 
generally believed; because, he is the ‘generai’ father 
of all the gods. He is, rather, Indra’s mythological 
father ; but, actually, socio-historically, he is the senior 
adversary who has to be defeated for Indra’s deifica- 
tion. The point is, Indra was never a god, in the real 
sense of the word. 3 He was god, as Rama was (and has 
been, since,) a god, and also as Krsna was such. Or, as 
was the ancient Egyptian king Zaru, or as Alexander, 
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the Great, would have been a god — but could never 
achieve godhood. 4 There is no other reference to the 
killing of a single buffalo. And, it is doubtful if the 
mahisa in this context (mahisam mrgam) is the buffalo. 
It is more likely, that the main beast is indicated by 
the term mrga while mahisa is the epithet suggestive 
of greatness, the whole image reverting to the power as- 
pect. Moreover, the context shows that the whole image 
is of the dark waterful cloud seen as the big beast; be- 
cause, in the same breath, Indra is said to have ‘broken’ 
open the moist nourishment ( odanam ), which is a typi- 
cal rain-symbol in the Rgvedic imagery (cf. X.123.4). It 
is, thus, clear, that there is no reference to the killing of 
a single buffalo in the Rgveda - far less as a ritual act. 
The many buffaloes that are referred to be killed and 
cooked are not for a god at a regular ritual; they are in 
connection with the war-feast. They certainly indicate 
the eating of the flesh of the buffalo by the unpriestly 
class. But, they cannot be mistaken as at a sacred 
ritual. In other words, this act was never a sacrament; 
hence, there was no sacrificial killing of the buffalo. As 
such, even in the latter Vedic ritual texts the sacrifice 
of a buffalo is never mentioned. 

The necessity of the observation, that the Vedic lit- 
erature does not have, nor does it attest, the sacrifice of 
the buffalo, is in view of the opinion of Asko Parpola 5 
that the Mahisasura-mardini myth, and the later tradi- 
tion of the buffalo being sacrificed to her, is initiated in 
the Vedic tradition under the influence of the Vratyas 
whose rituals the Vedic people incorporated. This is 
no place to go into all the arguments and suggestion 
of Parpola. (The present author has done so and has 
examined them elsewhere. 6 ) However, it will be proper 
to touch the most important of the arguments winch 
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concerns the present purpose. Referring to the ritual at 
the Rajasuya sacrifice wherein : (i) A tiger-skin is laid 
on the ground; upon it a piece of lead is placed; (ii) This 
piece is said to be the ‘head of Namuci’; (iii) Indra kicks 
away the piece and, according to a myth related in this 
context, a demon springs forth. Parpola sees here the 
rudiment of the detail in the later Mahisasura-mardim 
myth, where from the body of the buffalo, killed by the 
Devi, the demon Mahisa comes out. Parpola thinks that 
here there is just an inversion of the later myth (‘inver- 
sion’ is not the word used by Parpola; it is a rather 
technical term from the context of the study of myths). 
He feels that the king, who is a human aspect of Indra, 
acts as the Devi. Thus, according to him, the equation 
is: 


Indra (= king) is the Vedic aspect of the 
later Devi; and Namuci, the demon, is the 
suggested Mahisa (buffalo). 

There is no necessity to meet this argument. It is 
sufficient to say that, in myths, similar motifs do not at- 
test sameness of the ultimate meaning; and far less the 
sameness of characters. The point is, that we just do not 
have the mention of the buffalo and its sacrifice - or, the 
buffalo-demon and his killing by Indra. We have already 
noted how the cooking of buffaloes does not prove ritual 
killing, or offering at a rite. Parpola cites another ritual 
and a myth associated with it from the Vadhula-Srauta - 
sufra . 7 According to it, Prajapati runs after Vac, who 
wants to escape from his lustful clutches. They take 
various forms. Finally, Prajapati sees that Vac entered 
the mouth of the Purusa. Vac sees him approaching; so, 
she makes the teeth of the Purusa her protective walls 
(purah); and watches Prajapati’s move. Now, Prajapati 
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takes the form of the rice-porridge (odana). To at tract 
Vac he decorates himself (covers himself) in that fpi'in 
with melted butter (ghee). Vac cannot control her- 
self and swallows the ghee-smeared porridge, which is 
nothing but Prajapati. In this state of Vac, behind the 
purah, Parpola sees Durga (the deity of the mountains). 
And, in this ritual and in the myth, he sees the following 
equations: 

Prajapati = porridge; Vac = tongue = Durga. 

Prajapati swallowed = Mahisa sacrificed. 

So, he suggests that Prajapati is the earlier one whose 
later version is Mahisa; because, both are sacrificed to, 
and eaten by, the female deity. Here again, the diffi- 
culty about this argument is that it sees the form but 
not the pattern - of both the ritual and the myth. Here, 
and in another example (which Parpola has not taken) 
where a male victim is sacrificed to Sarasvati, in her 
aspect of Vac who is said to have sustained Prajapati, 
one might as well say that there is a base for believ- 
ing the male victim to be Mahisa (though here it is a 
goat) and Sarasvati the Devi (Sat.Br. III.9.1.7). But, 
the pattern of the Devi myth and ritual shows that, in 
it the buffalo(= demon) and the Devi are not only jux- 
taposed in a sexual tie as a suitor (soliciting lover) and 
the desired female; the buffalo is on a lower level than 
the Devi. In the Prajapati-Vac relationship both are 
on the same divine level. Moreover, the Prajapati-Vac 
myth is only a version of the Prajapati-Daughter myth; 
and the demon Mahisa is never said to be the father of 
the Devi. Further, the sacrifice in the Vedic context is 
never associated with the offering of the head, or blood, 
which are prominent features in the ritual of the Devi 
and the buffalo. Yet further, the motif of ‘swallowing’ 
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aces not indicate ‘murder' as the meaning, as Parpola 
imposes. 8 It suggests oneness, as is clear from a num- 
ber cf such cases. This will show that the sacrifice of 
a buffalo is never indicated in the Vedic texts. Buffalo- 
sacrifice was a unique rite among the non- Vedic people 
who, later fused with the Vedic; and there is no ground 
to believe (as Parpola proposes variously), that it was 
present among the early Vedic people, but that every 
trace of it has been wiped out by the Brahmana texts 
because the buffalo was associated with the enemies of 
the Vedic people, and.that these later texts show a de- 
liberate discrimination', of the later conservative priests, 
against the buffalo. 
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M. 5RIMANNARAYANA MURTI 

VAGYOGA OF THE GRAMMARIAN 


Falling in line with the Vedic tradition, the gram- 
marians of the Paninian school have elevated the status 
of Vak - the common nomenclature of the Vedic and 
Classical Sanskrit 1 - to the position of Brahman just 
as the Mimamsakas have risen yajna to the position of 
god (devata). Patanjali in his Mahabhasya quotes sev- 
eral expressions - words, phrases and sentences - from 
the sacrificial and the nonsacrificial Vedic literatures 2 
as illustrations to sutras as well as to the canons of the 
grammarian. For example Patanjali quotes the Vedic 
passage of an unidentified source: ekah sabdah samyag 
jnatab sastranvitah supiayuktah svarge loke kamadhug 
bhavati 3 and the non- Vedic Bhraja verse: 4 
yas tu prayunkte kusalo visese 
sab dan yathavad vyavaharakale/ 
so ’naaitam a pnoti jayam paiatia 
vagyogavid dusyati capasabdaih// 

Thus Bhartrhari treats Vyakarana as a Smrti, an 
* / 

Agama and a Sastra. 5 
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Taking advantage of the rise of different philosophi- 
cal speculations of other schools , 6 Paninians could forge 
ahead the Gra mm ar as a potential school of philoso- 
phy based on the upanisadic thought by updating it 
through assimilation and synthesis of several philosoph- 
ical trends. Further Patanjali and Bhartrhari could 
foreshadow several doctrines of Kumarila, Prabhakara, 
Samkara, Ramanuja, etc . 7 This evidently demands that 
all the linguistic theories of Bhartrhari should be read 
against philosophical affiliations. 

In the historical perspective we see that the final goal 
of human aspirations is fulfilment of desires and suc- 
cess in Svarga according to Patanjali 8 and realization 
of Sabda-brahman according to Bhartrhari . 9 The meta- 
morphosis is natural and in fine with the convention of 
the grammarian. Grammar is the direct means for the 
Paninian to know the Veda and the Veda in its turn 
the final goal . 10 Thus knowing the meaning of word or 
using the language uniting the word and the meaning 
correctly is the means to attain the final goal. Thus 
uniting the word with its meaning is vagyoga and the 
vagyogavit shall certainly obtain liberation. 

In order to justify the union of the speech with its 
sense, and also to account for the objects of the world 
known through language the grammarian has evolved 
two concepts, namely bauddhapadartba and, vivaria. 
Accordingly the referent of a word is only: what is con- 
ceived by the speaker and what is comprehended by the 
listener. This conceptual object or referent in its turn is 
connected with the objects of the world . 11 This is called 
pratibha, a technical name for the ‘intuition’ (bbavana) 
and a ‘flash of understanding’. This flash of understand- 
ing is indeed the meaning of word or sentence . 12 So it is 
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immaterial even if a corresponding object does not ex- 
ist, as for the words vandhyaputra and gaganakusuma, 
which give rise to some cognition without a correspond- 
ing object in the mundane world. A speaker may also 
use a word or a sentence in the sense of another either 
intentionally or erroneously, but this does not obliterate 
the function of language. 13 Extending the same anal- 
ogy the whole mundane world can be of no relevance 
with reference to the Brahman or Sabda-brahman at 
the stage of liberation. Then the world is nothing but 
an appearance just as sasavisana. This appearance is 
called vivarta. As Bhartrhari defines, appearance means 
the assumption of one thing as something else without 
loosing its inherent nature, through apparent diversity 
of different unreal forms. 14 It is like the appearance in 
a dream. So the cognition of the worldly objects as 
worldly objects is invalid and false as this knowledge 
does not help to obtain the goals of life. It becomes 
valid only when the worldly objects are seen as the 
appearance of the Brahman and with reference to the 
Brahman they are transitory and unreal. When this 
knowledge arises it becomes true, the knowledge par 
excellence and infinite as declared by the Mahavakya: 
satyam jhanam anantam brahma (TU. 2.2). Therefore 
liberation, lies in the comprehension of the worldly ob- 
jects as appearance of the unchangeable Brahman. So 
according to Bhartrhari liberation ( moksa ) is nothing 
but the experience of identity of the self (which is of the 
essence of knowledge) with the Brahman through the 
knowledge of the true nature of the eternal Brahman. 15 

The knowledge of the eternal Brahman is obtain- 
able according to the Paninian by understanding the 
true nature of the language which consists of sentences, 
words and articulated sounds. When the word 
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referent is conceptual and of consciousness, and the cor- 
responding empirical objects of the mundane world arc 
appearance, to stand in proportion, the sentence or the 
word should also be conceptual and of consciousness, 
and the articulated sounds an appearance. Taking clue 
form Patanjali’s definition of dhvani , 16 Bhartrhari calls 
the conceptual word sphota and the articulated speech 
sounds nada or dhvani . 17 Dhvani is again distinguished 
as prakrta-dhvani and vaikrta-dh vani , on the basis of 
two discernible stages in the process of extemalization. 
The sentence or word is externalized in three stages. In 
the first stage sentence bursts forth in an indistinct and 
indivisible way in the mind of the speaker soon after an 
idea flashes to be communicated to his listener . 18 This 
burst of sentence is called sphota. In the second stage 
the indivisible sentence takes in the mind of the speaker 
a pattern with a specific divisible sequence. Thus it gets 
the distinction of duration called short ( hrasva ), loiig 
( dirgha ) and extra-long (pluta) and it is called prakrta- 
dhvani . 19 In the third stage, the sentence is externalized 
into speech sounds through articulation. It also gets 
the distinction of rapidne^s ( druta ), medium (madhya) 
and slowness ( vilamba ) and it is called vaikrta-dhvani . 20 
When the sphota bursts forth by the vaikrta-dhvani and 
prakrta-dhvani the pratibha as a flash of understanding 
arises in the mind of the listener . 21 In fact the concept 
of sphota as a bearer of sentence meaning is introduced 
as a concomitant to maintain the indivisibility of the 
sentence sense. So just as the meaning of the sentence 
flashes in the mind of the speaker before the sphota 
bursts, the sphota bursts in the mind of the listener 
before the flash of meaning. If the dhvani following 
the sphota in the case of speaker and preceding in the 
case of listener were to be true the sphota would also 
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be divisible and changing ( parinama ) from one stage 
to the other. Bhartrhari resorts to vivarta theory and 
holds that the divisibleness of sphota in the prakrta and 
vaikrta dhvani levels is a mere appearance . 22 Just as the 
reflection of the moon in water appears as moving be- 
cause of the movement of water, the indivisible spota- 
sabda appears to have divisibility, duration and speed . 23 

In the empirical level the language and also the world 
which it describes are to be examined to arrive at the 
truth of our existence. Bhartrhari starts with the ax- 
iom that one should reach truth by treading the untruth 
path . 24 Thus as a linguist the grammarian describes the 
relationship of the word with the lexical meaning, the 
syntactic, semantic, morphological, phonological and 
phonetic features of language by rules (sutra), riders 
( vartika ) and reminders (jhapaka ) 25 And as a meta- 
physicist he accounts for the evolution of the universe 
from the piakrta-dhvani , the earliest level from which 
the investigation can be made. Thus Bhartrhari says 
that the whole universe is evolved out of chandas (i.e. 
the prakrta-dhvani ). 26 

The vak is the origin of every thing . 27 We see that 
our knowledge of every thing in the universe is inter- 
twined with the word . 28 Further when we cognise an 
object through the word, our cognition takes the form 
of identity. Thus the object is really not different from 
the word. In other words it is the word which has be- 
come the object. Therefore we cannot cognise an object 
through the word, without cognising the word . 29 All the 
manifestations of the Brahman are intertwined with the 
word, and so the Brahman must be of the nature of the 
word. Brahman is consciousness, the word as well as 
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its meaning is consciousness; the Brahman is nothing 
but the word and its meaning. 30 

The expressive word sphota and the flash of under- 
standing pratibha are thus related to the principal cause 

of creation called Sabdatattva or Sabdabrahman. The 
/ 

Sabdabrahman is indivisible with vidya as its principal 
capacity. But because of avidya ‘the empirical science’, 
another capacity of the same Brahman the whole uni- 
verse appears as existing and real. 31 So the grammarian 
accepts to describe the empirical world as it appears 
and then reverts to the real nature of it with reference 
to liberation. 

The realization of the identity of the pratibha with 
the sphota is liberation. The comprehension of the 
Vedic sentences together with the aroused residual traces 
of sabda (sabdabhavana) acquired previously leads the 
individual to realize the knowledge reaching its climax 
in the Omniscient. 32 Thus Bhartrhari holds that the 
realization of the Brahman is not spontaneous. 33 It is 
graded and should be grown by the spiritual merit 
(dharma), through strict observance of the injunctions 
of amnaya. Therefore the amnaya produces dharma and 
the latter in its turn the jnana. 34 

The word amnaya ‘that which is to be learnt by rep- 
etition, sacred texts handed down by mouth’ may mean 
not only the sacrificial Vedic texts known to us but also 
the lost Vedic recensions and the nonsacrificial Agamic 
works 35 grown parallel with the former texts; for, we 
find several citations in the commentary of Bhartrhari 
the sources of which cannot be decided. For example 
the sources are not known for the following citations 
quoted by Bhartrhari in connection with vagyoga: 
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1. vedabhyasat varam antaram suklam a jar am jyotis 
tasminn evapare tamasi vite vivartate, Vakyapadiya 
(= VP), 1.5. 

2. vag evartham pasyati vag braviti 
vag evartham nihitam santanoti/ 
vacy eva visvam bahurupam nibaddham 

tad etad ekam pravibhajyopabhuhkte// VP. 1.110. 

3. vag eva visva bhuvanani jajhe 

vaca it sarvam amrtam yac c a martyamf 

athed vag bubhuje vag uvaca 

purutra vaco na param yac ca naha// VP. 1.112. 

4. vacah samskaram adhaya 
vacam jhane nivesya ca/ 
vibhajya bandhanany asyah 

krtva tam chinnabandhanam// VP. 1.123. 

Therefore it can be said in conclusion that the gram- 
marian is the earliest metaphysicist to treat the ‘science 
of being’ exclusively on the basis of language and hence 
this school of philosophy and its philosopher can rightly 
be described by vagyoga or sabdayoga 36 and vagyogavit 
or sabdavit 37 respectively. Thus Anandavardhana 
rightly calls the grmmarian sabdatattvavit. 38 
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vidambanaisa ‘vivartate ’rthabhavena’ iti, Brhati on Mimamsar 
daisana, 1.1.5. 5, p. 160 (Madras University edn.). Even though 
Samkara does not accept the philosophy of Bhartrhari he rec- 
ognizes the linguistic theory of the grammarians and records 
it in the Devatadhikarana under the rule: sabda iti cen natab 
prabhavat pratyaksanumanabhyam (BS. 1.3.28). For Samkara 
the spbota is a valid linguistic theory and it has nothing to do 
with moksa. We also find similarities in diction; cf. tatba hi 
- kaiscid abhiyuktair yatnenotpreksitas tarka abbiyuktatarair 
abhasyamana drsyante, Brahmasutra-Samkaiabhasya on BS. 
2.1.11 with 

yatneaanumito ’py arthah kusalair anumatrbhib/ 
abhiyuktatarair a nyair anyathaivopapadyate// VP. 1.34. 
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The approbation of the Advaitins is further confirmed by 
Prakasatman who adapts Bhartrhari’s definition of vivarta in 
his Pancapadika- vi varana - Vain aka 5; cf. Bhartrhari’s def- 
inition: ekasya tattvad apracyutasya bhedanukarenasatyavi- 
bhaktanyarupopagrahita vivartah (Vrtti on VP. 1.1) with 
Prakasatman ’s definition: ekasya tattvad apracyutasya purva- 
viparitasatyanekarupavabhaso viVartah, Sri Padmapadacarya ’s 
Pancapadika with commentaries , ed. by S. Subrahmanya Sas- 
tri, Mahesh Research Institute, Varanasi, 1992, Varnaka 5, 
p. 532. Yamunacarya in his Siddhitraya (p. 6. Banaras 
edn.) includes the name of Bhartrhari in the list of philoso- 
phers. Ramanuja adapts the grammarian’s definition of collo- 
cation: ‘bhinnapravrttinimittanam sabdanam ekasminn arthe 
vrttis samanadhikaranyam’ iti hi tadvidah. Vedarthasamgraha 
(p. 24, Ramakrishna Ashrama, Mysore, 1956). 

8. so ’ yam aksarasamamnayo vaksamamnayah puspitah phalitas 
candratarakavat pratimandito veditavyo brahmaiasih. sarva- 
vedapunyaphalavaptis casya jnane bhavati. matapitarau casya 
svarge loke mahiyate , MB. 1.1.1, p. 36. 

9. tasmad yah sabdasamskarah sa siddhih paramatmanah / 
tasya pravrttitattvajhas tad brahmamrtam asnute// VP. 1.123. 

10. VP. 1.14-16. 

11. sabdapramanaka vayam yac chabda aha tad asmakam 
pramanam, MB. 1.1.1, p. 11. 

kamam atidesyatam va sac casac capi neha bharo ’sti/ 
kalpyo hi vakyaseso vakyam vaktary adhinam hi// 

ibid. 1.1.57, p. 147. 

yo vartho buddhivisayo bahyavastunibandhanah/ 
sa bahyavastv itijhatah sabdarthah kais cid isyate // 

VP. II. 132. (Ed. by Raghunatha Sarma, Sarasvati- 
bhavanagranthamala 91, Varanasi 1980). 
tathahi - buddhya nirupitavastuvisayah sabdah, Helaraja’s 
Prakifnaprakasa on VP. III.Sambandha.39 (ed. by K.A. Subra- 
mania Iyer, Deccan College Monograph Series 21, Poona 1963, 
1973). 

12. vicchedagrahane ’rthanam pratibhanyaiva jayate / 
vakyartha iti tarn a huh padarthair upapaditam // VP. 11.143. 
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Bhartrhari remarks that the true nature of pratibha remains 
inexplicable (anakhyeya) to others and even the experiencer 
cannot account for it even to himself (VP. 11.144). 

13. M. Srimannarayana Murti, ‘Intention of the Speaker’, S.V.U. 
Oriental Journal, vol. 30-31, pp. 21-33. 

14. ekasya tattvad apracyutasya bhedanukarenasatyavibhaktanya- 
rupopagrahita vivartah, VP. 1.1, Vrtti. 

Of the two types of causation called parinama and vivarta, the 
former is objective (i.e. the change has come within the object 
like milk changes into curd) and the latter is subjective (i.e. 
the object remains unchanged but is cognised as something else 
because of the presence of factors obstructing correct cognition 
as rope is cognised as snake in dusk). As the grammarian holds 
what flashes in the mind as the sense of a word, he naturally 
advocates the vivarta theory. 

15. atmarupam yatha jnane jneyarupam ca drsyate / 
aitbarupam tatha sabde svarupam ca prakasate// VP. 1.50. 
a pi prayoktur atmanam sabdam antar avasthitam / 

prahur mahantam rsabham yena sayujyam isyate //ibid. 122. 

16. Patanjali uses the word sphota in his commentary on the rule; 
taparas tatkalasya, MB. 1.1.70, p. 181: spbotas ca tavan eva 
bhavati dhvanikrta vrddhih. 

dhvanih sphotas ca sabdanam dhvanis tu khalu laksyate f 
alpo mahains ca kesamcid ubhayam tatsvabhavatab// 

He refers to the concepts of dbvani and sphota in his expla- 
nation of sabda: yenoccaritena sasnalangulakakudakburavisa- 
ninam sampratyayo bhavati sa sabdah. athava pratitapada- 
rthako Joke dhvanih sabda ucyate, MB. 1.1.1, p.l. Bhartrhaxi 
interprets the passage as: sphotah sabdo dhvanis tasya vyayama 
upajayate, Mahabhasya-dipika on ibid., p .4 (BORI edn.) and 
repeats this in his Vrtti on VP. 1.23. 

17. dvav upadanasabdesu sabdau sabdavido viduh / 

eko nimittam sabdanam aparo 5 rthe prayujyate //VP. 1.44. 

18. vitarkitah pura buddhya kvacid arthe nivesitah / 
karanebhyo vivrttena dhvanina so ’nugrhyate// ibid. 1.47. 
avikriyadharmakam hi sabdatattvam dhvanim vikriya- 
dharmanam anu vikriyate, Vrtti thereon. 

19. svabhavabhedan nityatve hrasvadirghaplutadisu/ 
prakrtasya dhvaneh kalah sabdasyopacaryate// ibid. 1.76. 
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20. dhvanayah samupohante spbotatma tair na bhidyate/ 
sabdasyordhvam abhivyakter vrttibhedam valkrtah// ibid. 1.77. 

21. These three stages in the process of communication are called 
by two sets of self-explanatory names, each of which describes 
a particular characteristic feature; paramopamsu, upamsu and 
sambrtakraxna (VP.II. 19 and Vrtti thereon and pasyanti, 
madhyama and vaikhari (VP. 1.134) are the two sets of names 
corresponding to spbota, prakrta-dhvani and vaikrta-dhvani 
respectively. 

22. nadasya kiamajanmat van na purvo na paras ca sab./ 
akramab kramarupena bhedavan iva jay ate// VP. 1.48. 

23. pratibimbam yathanyatra sthitam toyakriyavasat/ 
tatpravrttim ivanveti sa dharmahsphotanadayoh// ibid. 1.49. 

24. asatye vartmani sthitva tatah satyam samih&te/ ibid. III. Vrtti. 
238. 

See fn. 31 below for the significance of satya and a-satya. 

25. cf. vakyasyartbat padarthanam apoddbare prakalpite / 
sabdantarena sambandbab tasyaikasyopapadyate// ibid. 11.269. 

26. sabdasya parinamo ’yam ity amnayavido viduh/ 
chandobhya eva prathamam etad visvam vyavartata//ibid.I.112. 
Chandas is concerned with the distribution and duration of 
vowels. Thus it is concerned with prakrta-dhvani. 

27. VP. 1.1. 

The Chandogyopanisad is the earliest record philosophizing the 
multiplicity as having its origin in speech ( vacaxambbanarp 
vikarah, 6.1.4) and holding the inquiry into the language as 
a means to obtain the knowledge of reality. 

Samkaia also corroborates that the realization of the Brahman 
is accomplished at the end of the inquiry into the meaning of 
sentences (of sacred texts like the upanisads ) and is not accom- 
plished by any other means of valid knowledge like inference; cf. 
vakyarthavicaranadhyavasananirvrtta hi brahmavagatih nanu- 
manadipramanantaranirvrtta, BS. 1.1.2. 

28. na so ’ sti pratyayo loke yah sabdanugamad rte/ 
anuviddham ivajnanam sarvam sabdena bhasate jf ibid. 1.115. 

29. The grammarian’s advocacy of the word as the cause of the 
world is akin to the upanisadic theory of prana as the cause of 
objects of cognition through sensory organs in the Kausitaki- 
biabmana-upanisad , III.3. Further as prana ‘breath’ is 
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abstract it cannot be contemplated as an object of medita- 
tion (upasana). So it has to be known only through the man- 
ifested form of breath, which is nothing but the articulated 
speech for being produced during exhalation; cf. prano ’smi 
prajhatmanam mam ayur amrtam ity upasvayuh pranah.... 
pranena hy evasmimloke ’mrtam a pnoti, ibid. III.3. Thus 
even though Samkaracarya in his Brahmasutra-bhasya, 1.1.31 
takes prana as referring to the Brahman, an Advaitic commen- 
tator Narayana holds that the meditation of breath is accom- 
plished by meditating upon the speech sounds om and atha as 
they are the first ostensible manifestations of the breath and 
also considered as auspecious in the puranas (cf. S.R.Matha 
(ed), ‘Jnanamala of Nagara Narayana’, S.V.U. Oriental Jour- 
nal , XXV, 1983, p. 5). 

Further prana and prajna mentioned in the above passage of the 
Kausitaki-brahmana-upanisad are comparable to sphota and 
pratibha respectively. One commentator Appayacarya of the 
Anubhavadvaita school holds that liberation lies in the expe- 
rience of identity between prana and prajna , and that it is 
similar to the Layayoga of the Hathayogins (cf. S.R. Matha, 
A Critical Study of the Kausitakibrahmana-upanisad with its 
available Commentaries , pp. 162, 188, S.V. University, 1998). 
But because of break in the philosophical tradition of the gram- 
marians, Bhartrhari’s views are not reappraised time and again 
with necessary modifications as in the post-Samkara Classical 
Advaita, 

30. vagrupata ced utkramed avabodhasya sasvati/ 

na prakasah prakaseta sa hi pratyavamarsini// ibid. 1.116. 

31. The opposite pairs satya : a-satya and vidya : a-vidya do not 
refer to the objects contrary to each other. The negative com- 
pound is formed in the function of exclusion of some charac- 
teristics in the referent of the second member. For example 
when a ksatriya is taken as a brahmana because of possessing 
all the characteristics excluding brahminhood, the compound 
a- brahmana excludes the brahminhood and signifies metaphor- 
ically ksatriya (cf. M. Srimannarayana Murti, Sanskrit Com- 
pounds - A Philosophical Study , pp. 255-260, Chowkhamba 
Sanskrit Studies 93, Varanasi, 1974). Thus arsatya is that 
which is very close to satya, but falling short of some qual- 
ity of being absolute truth; thus it signifies empirical truth. 
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Cognition of the empirical truth helps to obtain the knowledge 
of absolute truth. So also a-vidya means the empirical science 
while vidya is the science of the Brahman or the science par 
excellence. Thus The grammarians have rightly assigned vidya 
and a-vidya as two powers of the Brahman. Thus Bhartrhari 
does not use the word avidya (VP. 11.233 and III. Kala.62) in 
the sense of Nesceince as used by the Advaitins. So Samkara 
remarks: tarn etam evamlaksanam adhyasam pandita a vidyeti 
manyante. tadvivekena ca vasturupavadharanam vidyam ahuh , 
Brahmasutra-Samkaia-bhasya, 1 . 1 . 1 . Here pandita means 
vaiyakaiana, 

32. Bhartrhari quotes as an authority in his Vrtti on VP. 1.26: 
sabdarthayor asambhede vyavahaxe prthakkriya/ 

yatah sabdarthayos tattvam ekam tat samavasthitam// 

33. api prayoktui atmanam sabdam antaravasthitam / 

prahur mahantam rsabham yena sav uj yam isyate// ibid. 1.122. 

34. vyavasthitasadhubhavena hi lupena samskriyamane sabda - 
tattve ’pabhramsopaghatapagamad a virbhute dharmavisese 
niyato ’bhyudayah. tadabhyasac ca sabdapurvakam yogam 
adhigamya pratibham tattvaprabhavam bhavavikarapra- 
krtim sat t am sadhyasadhanasaktiyuktam samyag avabuddhya 
niyata ksemapraptir iti, ibid. 1.123, Vrtti. 

35. The Satapatha-brahmana^ 14.6.10.6, for example, evidences the 
existence of several texts besides the Vedas forming corpus of 
the Vedic literature:... asya mahato bhutasya nihsvasitam etad 
yad rgvedo yajurvedah samavedo ’tharvahgirasa itihasah 
puianam vidya upanisadah slokah sutrany anuvyakhyanani 
vyakhyanani .., nihsvasitani. 

36. yatra vaco nimittani cihnanivaksaragmrteh/ 
sabdapurvena yogena bhasante pratibimbavat// ibid. 1.20. 

It can also be called sabdapurvakayoga; cf. fn. 34 above. 

37. cf. dvav hpadanasabdesu sabdau sabdavido viduh/ 

eko nimittani sabdanam aparo ’rthe pravujyate// ibid. 1.44. 

38. niimtas cayam arthah sabdatattvavidbhir eva, Dhvanyaloka, 

4.5. . ’ 

Anandavardhana heartily approbates the grammarian’s 
theory of liberation and adopts the same to his poetic theory 
of moksa. The basic concepts oi bagddhapadartha and sphota 
are advocated in a different way by different terms vyanjana 
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and dhvani. He uses the word avidya in the same sense as used 
by the grammarian {... iatsarvam avasanavirasam avidyapra - 
panc&ruparn ca, 4.5; tesam caikaikaprabhedapeksayapi tavaj 
jagadvrttam upanibaddhyamanam sukavibhis tadichavasac 
anyatha sthitam apy anyathaiva vivartate, 4.3) 

Cognition of duality like sphota and pratibha , prana and prajna 
vyanjana and dhvani , prakrti and purusa, jiva and isvara and 
so on is the cause of grief of human beings leading to samsara 
or cycle of birth and death. Liberation in consequence lies in 
cognising identity or unity. The identity is possible when the 
reiata in duality are opposites or of the same nature. If they 
are opposites one of the reiata should logically be destroyed or 
dissociated from the other as the Samskhya philosophers pos- 
tulate. In the other case the identity is established between 
the reiata through their inherent unity for being of the same 
nature. The grammarians, like the Upanisadic philosophers, 
attepted at this method. 



SATYA \ /RAT 

PRADYUMNACARITA 

An Interesting Jaina PiB’anic MahSkSvya 


Written at Surat in 1617 A.D*, 1 the Pradyumnacarita 
(PC) 2 of Ratnacandra Gam, a Jaina monk of the Tapa- 
gaccha, purports to detail at length the life-account of 
Pradyumna, the famed son of Krsna, from his birth to 
the attainment of the final emancipation with such trap- 
pings as the poem admitted. However, the way it has 
been treated within the prescribed parameters, the biog- 
raphy has shrunk to a segment of the burly poem. With 
the importance accorded to the secondary episodes and 
the peripheral events it could not have been otherwise. 
Though an homogeneous theme in itself, it has been 
viewed, much in the tradition of the Jaina puranas, as 
an adjunct to Neminathas career. 

The puranic character of PC is beyond question. It 
is rather infested with such elements as determine the 
genius of the puranic poems. With a view to under- 
score the efficacy of the doctrine of karma, Ratnacandra 
has taken recourse to the established device of detailing 
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endless accounts of the earlier births of the dramatis 
persona. One’s actions persistently dog him through the 
series of births, 4 and he has to suffer the consequences 
thereof. 5 The vedists Agnibhuti and Vayubhuti are thus 
said to have born as envious brahmanas as a conse- 
quence of their eating, in the form of jackals, a leather- 
strap in one of their previous births. Their parents, So- 
madeva and Agnila, on the other hand, are condemned 
to be Candala and bitch respectively because of their 
voluptuous conduct in a previous birth. It is because of 
this intimate relationship that Purnabhadra and Mani- 
bhadra (incarnations of Agnibhuti and Vayubhuti), the 
two sons of Arhaddasa of Hastinapura, come to enter- 
tain affection for them. Purnabhadra is subsequently 
born as Visvakasena’s son Madhu, who reincarnates 
himself as Rukmini’s son Pradyumna. Because of the 
old enmity Kanakaprabha surreptitiously carries away 
Pradyumna soon after he is born. As a result of pour- 
ing scorn on a monk in an earlier birth, Somadeva’s wife 
Laksmi has to undergo many an affliction before she is 
elevated as Krsna’s wife as a reward for lending succour 
to the sage Somadhigupta. 

In keeping with the genius of the puranic poems, PC 
abounds in supernatural and miraculous events and in- 
cidents. Pradyumna’s miraculous exploits have claimed 
a sizable part of the poem. His prowess knows no 
bounds. He vanquishes even his great father in a fiery 
duel (VIII. 317). The Prajnapti-vidya serves him as a 
panacea. It is this lore that enabled him to dart into 
Vaidarbhi’s mansion undetected and marry her incog- 
nito after he had arranged the paraphernalia for the oc- 
casion out of nothing. It was again because of the mirac- 
ulous Prajiiapti that he removed the hump of Satya- 
bhama’s slave-girl with a mere touch of his hand. The 
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metropolis Dvarika is rid of all diseases and ailments at 
the simple beat of a drum (XIV, 109). 

PC is marked with a romantic ambience as well. 
Pradyumna’s bold strategies and astounding stratagems 
to foil the despicable schemings of Kalasamvara’s sons 
on the Vijayardha mount and his funny actions prior to 
his landing upon Dvarika serve to inject a modicum of 
romanticism in the body of the poem. Not unlike the 
other poems of its like, PC revels in admitting the folk 
elements, the most prominent of them being the motif 
of the change of form. While Pradyumna assumes the 
form of a Kirata to abduct the daughter of Duryodhana, 
he turns himself into a Candala to win Vaidarbhi’s hand. 
With equal ingenuity he assumes the form of a juggler, 
monk and brahmana as and when he needs it. He is 
equally at home in investing others with the forms of 
their choosing. The motif of abduction which is em- 
ployed with quite some frequency in PC also accords 
with the character of a romantic poem. 

The religious discourses, admitted liberally in the 
poem to subserve its pedagogic objective go far to in- 
vest PC with the puranic aura. The redeeming feature 
is that these sermons have not turned prolix. That has 
saved the poem from pedestrian insipidness. It is also 
so because the poet has drawn charming sketches of the 
spectrum of life on the vast canvas of the poem, which, 
coupled wjth the supernatural and miraculous romantic 
events keep the reader spell bound till the end. 

Consisting of no less than 3569 verses, PC is indeed 
a hefty poem of seventeen cantos. As hinted earlier, 
the biography of Pradyumna is confined to the first 
nine cantos. And but for his emancipation detailed in 
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canto seventeen, the rest of the poem cannot be said to 
have an intimate connection with the principal theme. 
It could have been conveniently absorbed in the ninth 
canto and called it a poem there itself. That would have 
ensured greater homogeneity to the poem. But the in- 
duction of the lengthy accounts of Krsna and Nemi has 
all but wrecked the unity of the story. However, in Rat- 
nacandra’s scheme of things, the unity of the poem is 
not as important as the propagation of the faith. That 
could not have been convincingly achieved unless the 
majority of the characters including the hero are some 
how convinced of the untenability of the human exis- 
tence and embrace ascetic life to escape the baneful ef- 
fects of the worldly pleasures. To the poet Nemi’s libera- 
tion seems to be the quint-essence of PC, though it runs 
counter to the denouement of the main story. He has 
therefore sought to carry the main theme to its culmi- 
nation by incorporating Pradyumna’s salvation in canto 
seventeen. It however appears to have been forcibly 
thrust on the poem to achieve a limited objective. In 
its present form PC is dominated by the Krsnacarita. 
Even if JCrsna’s career is taken to be connected with the 
story of his son, there is no valid reason to set forth at 
length Nemi’s biography in PC. Evidently Ratnacandra 
could not afford to defy the sequence set by his sources 
and has smugly treated the life-story of Pradyumna as 
an appendage to the Nemicarita. That has only served 
to reduce the main story to subordination. In view of 
its contents the nomenclature of the poem sounds inap- 
propriate, if not wholly untenable. It would have been 
certainly more convincing to call it Krsnacarita rather 
than Pradyumnazaxita. 

Not unlike most of the Svetambara authors of the 
purartfc poems, Ratnacandra is indebted to 
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Hemacandra’s Trisastisalaka-purusacarita (TSSPC) for 
his theme. It hardly brooks repetition that he followed 
TSSPC both in detail and sequence with a measure of 
reverence. PC bears so close resemblance with the cor- 
responding part (canto Nine) of Hemacandra’s magnum 
opus that it would be infructuous to detail the similari- 
ties between the two. It is the dissimilarities that merit 
notice. 

According to PC Rukmini requests Krsna through 
an envoy to save her from the clutches of Sisupala in 
which she feared to land ere long (III.498). In TSSPC 
Krsna, after he has taken fancy for her on seeing her 
picture, asks Rukmin to give him the hand of his sister. 
He brusquely rejects the proposal and instead fixes her 
marriage with the Cedi ruler. 6 It is not Rukmini but her 
aunt (father’s sister) who, in Hemacandra’s account, ap- 
prises Krsna of her prospective marriage with Sisupala. 7 
TSSPC would have us believe that Rukmini, in ac- 
cordance with a pre-decided strategy, mounted Krsna’s 
chariot on her own. It is after her departure that her 
aunt and maids accuse Krsna and Balarama of man- 
aging the abduction, in a bid to conceal their own in- 
volvement in the affair. 8 In PC it is actually Balarama 
who helps her to Krsna’s chariot, and the abduction is 
declared by none else but Krsna (IV. 37-75). The two 
poems concur on the manner of Pradyumna’s myste- 
rious disappearance soon after his birth, 9 the account 
of his earlier births and his enmity with Dhumaketu. 10 
The sixteen calamitous tests to which Pradyumna is 
put by Kaiasamvara’s sons in a bid to liquidate him 
are, however, conspicuous by their absence in TSSPC. 11 
Ratnacandra seems to owe the tests to the Uttarapurana 
which, however, mentions only ten of them. The 
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conspiracy to dispose of! Pradyumna is hatched in the 
Uttarapurana after he turns down Kancanamala’s 
(Kanakamala’s) advances to him . 12 According to Guna- 
bhadra’s version, Pradyumna does not abduct Udadhi; 
he makes fun of the people present at Bhanukumara’s 
mahabhiseka. He ridicules the Kauravas also in a sim- 
ilar vein near Mathura . 13 The bet between Rukmini 
and Satyabhama with respect to surrendering their hair 
boils down to be the immediate cause of Pradyumna’s 
return in PC. However, he comes to know of the bet in 
the Uttarapurana only when a barber actually arrives 
to cut Rukmini’s hair. Pradyumna hangs him upside 
down at the city-gate . 14 

As a puranic mahakavya , PC must have Santa as its 
dominant sentiment. It indeed culminates in quietism. 
Almost all the characters in the poem are ultimately 
convinced of the futility of sensual pleasures and opt 
for asceticism, which to them, is the gateway to the 
ultimate bliss . 15 In the author’s view quietude is the 
king of sentiments and in comparison to it Srngara is 
repulsive like the kimpaka . 16 

Though catapulted to the high pedestal of the a ngi- 
rasa, quietism, as delineated in PC, lacks the depth and 
intensity inherent in the chief sentiment. In the ambi- 
ence as it obtains in the poem, it is perhaps not possible 
to carry quietism to the supreme status. The fact that 
the poem reaches its climax in quietude is to be viewed 
as a pointer to its predominance which is reflected in the 
way the dramatis persona vie with each other to seek 
release from human bondage. The pithy observation 
of Krsna when on death-bed, poignantly underscores 
the helplessness of man and impermanence of human 
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relationship besides the inevitability of fall of the mighty 
as well. 

TJcFlS? WbR! 

^cfiKRISR tfc II XVI.177. 

Contrary to quietism, the Vjra-rasa finds powerful 
expression in PC. Besides minor duels and skirmishes, 
Krsna fierce encounters with Jarasandha and Padma- 
nabha, as detailed in the poem, lead to the emergence 
of the heroic sentiment with a vengeance. While go- 
ing through these parts of the poem, one cannot help 
the feeling that it is basically a heroic poem. And 
it will be justified to hold that the Vira-rasa in the 
poem often impedes the operation of the dominant sen- 
timent. Ratnacandra has his own style of delineating 
the Vira-rasa, which may be turned as a puranic or re- 
ligious style. Krsna’s encounters with Jarasandha and 
Padmanabha are thus taken to symbolize the eternal 
clash of the opposite forces. Being a symbol of evil, 
Jarasandha’s defeat at the hands of Visnu was a fore- 
gone conclusion. 17 That accounts for the incredible ease 
with which Krsna stands Jarasandha’s deadly disc, but 
the same disc, when hurled back on Jarasandha, severs 
his head in a trice. 18 As the forces of good are bound to 
win, Padmanabha’s army is routed by the mere sound 
of Paiicajanya. And when he presents himself to Krsna 
in the guise of a woman, the battle is won without firing 
a single shot. 19 

The notable feature of Krsna’s terrific engagement 
with Jarasandha is that Neminatha, the matchless apos- 
tle of peace and non-violence, also participates in it 
with zeal and glue. Even after liquidating lakhs of 
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combatants lie is unfazed as if violence were a way of 
life with him. 

The battles in PC are marked by an exchange of 
invectives by the opposing combatants and their nause- 
ating self vaunt. The abusive game reaches its climax 
in Arjuna’s fight with Kama. 20 

The terrific battles apart, Ratnacandra has no love 
lost for the violence inherent in them. His puritan and 
non-violent tendencies assert themselves in no time. The 
observation that follows may sound ridiculous for a poet 
who has gone the whole hog to detail many a deadly 
encounter, it, however, fully accords with his otherwise 
deep commitment to non-violence. 

fcf 3I#9T I 

3 ■WFflPdilW % !l XII.23. 

Though denounced as kimpaka by him (XII.243), 
Ratnacandra could not escape the spell of Srhgara. It 
finds effective expression in Krsna’s water-sports with 
the Yadu ladies (XII.75). The pangs of Rukmini’s 
purvaraga are, however, more touching. The separa- 
tion seems to have taken a heavy toll on her. She has 
lost all liking for the food, the sleep has deserted her 
like an unfaithful friend, the moonlight showers fire and 
the heat of her body has gone so high that it dries up 
the sandal paste applied thereon in no time (III.78-79). 

Adbhuta, Hasya and Karuna are the other ancillary 
sentiments that combine to heighten the aesthetic ap- 
peal of PC. The description of the valour of the Weaver 
Yira, as attempted by him, evokes spontaneous laugh- 
ter. He had performed the rare feat of killing a 
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chameleon with a stone, had contained the flooded fur- 
row with his foot and had overpowered a swarm of flies 
comfortably settled in a jar. Height of bravery indeed! 

mmi: 'frdViwi m m. i IXV.154. 

TO HFf WdMri I 

TO^fll XIV. 155. 

TfcT^Tt Wl XIV.156. 

5rf% «p: TOfll XIV.157 

The Karuna-rasa as depicted by Ratnacandra is cast 
in the mould of the typical Jaina poems, which are wont 
to treat wails and screams as synonymous with pathos. 
It is in the soliloquy of Jaras.uta after he had unwittingly 
shot Krsna that the Karuna-rasa unfolds itself with in- 
tensity. He had gone into self-exile to escape the sin of 
the prospective fratricide, but he has invited the same 
sin by shooting Krsna down. 

^ Em ^MlcNTfaqHil XVI.158. 

fT 'bK'Hrl TOT 

^ JlljJ: TO TO II XVI. 160. 

to ifa fro ii XVI.161. 

The natural phenomenon, so popular with the San- 
skrit poets, has not found much favour with the author. 
The simple innocuous description of the summer is all 
that can be claimed to represent the natural beauties 
in the poem. The physical beauty has reversely evoked 
greater regard from the author, though his description 
thereof also tends to be stereotyped. He has sought to 
highlight the physical charms of his characters with the 
time-worn nakhasikha device (III. 18-22). 
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PC forms a vast galaxy of characters who strut the 
stage with distinct individuality, which even if not wor- 
thy, perforce engages attention. All the characters have 
been depicted in the puranic ambience and have there- 
fore received deep supernatural colouring. They have 
been added by cast in the Jainistic mould to drive home 
its superiority over the other faiths. 

Pradyumna would doubtless be rated as the hero of 
the poem, though, as required by the theory, he does 
not pervade its length and breadth. And in comparison 
with his great father, he tends to sink into insignificance. 
In view of the miserable fate he is made to suffer for not 
embracing the Jainistic faith, it may not be possible to 
accord Krsna the status of the hero of the poem, he is 
nonetheless a colossus and cannot be dismissed lightly. 
Nor can we ignore Neminatha who pulls the strings from 
behind the curtain and guides the course of the poem. 
As the hero of the mahakavya, Pradyumna may appar- 
ently be accepted as a Dhirodatta-nayaka. However, 
on close observation he turns to be of the Dhlroddhata 
type who revels in self vaunt, trickery, scheming and 
other contemptible acts. 

PC is not intended to serve the literary taste of the 
specialist. It is rather addressed to the layman to ap- 
prise him of the basics of the faith. It cannot therefore 
boast of ornate language or literary style. Nor does it 
lapse into the time- worm ancients. Its language well ac- 
cords with its limited objective. A nagging uniformity 
confronts the reader throughout the poem. It does not 
have the resilience to adapt itself to the chan gin g phe- 
nomena. As different situations as war and laughter, 
burning of Dvarika and abduction of Rukmini, religious 
discourses and contemptuous conspiracies are couched 
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in a uniform phraseology. It may differ in degrees but 
not in essentials. 

In his anxiety to ensure the simplicity of the lan- 
guage, the author has not always respected the usage. 
The syntax is occasionally at odd with the genius of the 
speech. It is heavily influenced by the vernaculars, es- 
pecially Hindi. fflgfffSFT (VII.291), 

(VIII.242), (XII. 91), 

fit wfa inik (XIII. 74) are some of the expressions 

which offend the idiom. ^TRTtfofi T Fsft T p; (V.167), 

(IX. 168), fcrcfw (VIII.191), wpmti (VII.165), 

SfifT (X.290) are grammatically indefensible. 

He has not hesitated in admitting some of the Desi 
words as well. Some of them are queer indeed: 
(IV.156), w (VII. 268), (VIII.189). With equal 

zeal he has borrowed some of the verses from his pre- 
decessors to illustrate his ideas and contentions. Con- 
trary to the conscious effort to make his poem as easy 
as possible, Ratnacandra has used some of the words 
in their lexical sense. Eemakandala (coral), haraduia 
(grape) , bhamavati (angry), divakirti (barber), hinangi 
(ant), satram (forest) cry attention. 

PC is couched in a conversational style. The various 
characters engage themselves in question-answer bouts 
and everything is discussed at length at a leisurely pace. 
The lengthy description of Rukmini’s lineage, beauty, 
etc., by Narada forms an answer to Krsna’s inquisitive 
query. 

Ratnacandra does not have much of fascination for 
the figures of speech. Only such alamkaras as were 
essential to lend clarity to the expression have been 
used in PC. He is adept in handling the simile. The 
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appropriate upamanas mustered by him serve to make 
the ideas under description more effective. Rukmin’s 
help made the Cedi-king more hostile as the wind serves 
to fan the fire to be all the more menacing (V.59). Pad- 
manabha, unable to stand the valour of Krsna, returned 
to his metropolis as a newly wed damsel, being afraid of 
frequent cohabitation, rushes back to her father’s house. 

front 

ff: fen TcTTWII XIII.93. 

Aprastutaprasamsa has also been used quite widely in 
the poem. Krsna’s assurance to Rukmini in response to 
her message is enclothed in aprastutaprasamsa. The 
aprastutas Hamsi, Hamsa and Kaki in the following 
verse evidently imply Rukmini, Krsna and Satyabhama 
respectively: 

I #f! *TT5Sf{d fR 3TFIct: | 

|[ III.95. 

Yam aka, parisamkhya, rupaka, yathasamkhya, malo- 
pama , arthantaranyasa, sandeha, drstanta, visama , etc., 
are some of the other figures of speech that contribute 
to the clarity of expression in PC. 

Not unlike most of the puranic poems, PC is couched 
throughout in the a nustup metre. The biographic verse 
at the close of each canto has claimed the vasantaiilaka 
metre. The sardulavikridita has been used for one verse 
each in canto First and Six, while canto Seventeen has 
one stanza in the drutavilambita. All in all, four metres 
have been used in the poem. 

PC is evidently invested with pedagogic overtones. 
Even while achieving his objective Ratnacandra has 
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succeeded in spinning out an interesting poem. His po- 
etic talents are certainly not mean. The variety and 
richness of events that characterize his poem fascinate 
the reader. The difficulty is that his limited objec- 
tive and vision tend to circumscribe his talents rather 
menacingly. 
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5. REVATHY 

ON THE MEANING OF 

THE POTENTIAL SUFFIX [LIN] 

According to the Schools of 
Vyakarana, Mimamsa and Nyaya 


Panini in his aphorism: vi dhiniman trap amaxi tra- 
nadhistasamprasnaprarthanesu lih (3.3.161) states that 
vidhi is the sense of the potential suffix. In regard to 
the nature of vidhi there is difference of opinion among 
the grammarians, the logicians and the Mimamsakas. 
This paper is an attempt to explain the views of the 
advocates of these three schools. 

Patanjali in his Bhasya on the above aphorism de- 
fines vidhi as presana (vidhih presanam). The word 
pres ana signifies the function that is conducive to ac- 
tivity. The function that is conducive to activity is the 
content of knowledge that prompts one towards activ- 
ity. It comes to this that vidhi is that by knowing which 
men act. In ordinary experience every one performs an 
activity only by knowing that such an activity is the 
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means to a desired end (istasadhana). From this it fol- 
lows that vidhi consists in the state of being the means 
to a desired end. 

Patanjali in his Bhasya on the aphorism hetumati 
ca (3.1.26) clearly states that the cause of activity is 
the knowledge that a particular act is the means to a 
desired end: 

na iha kascit parah anugrbitavyah iti pravartate 
sarva ime svabbutyartham pravartante. 

The commentary TJddyota explains the above text 
thus: 

sarvatra sva istasadbanatajnanam eva prava- 
rtakam iti bhavab 

Bhartrhari too in his Vakyapadiya, 3.7.124 records 
the same view thus: 

nimittebbyah pravartante sarva eva svabhutaye/ 
abhiprayanurodho ’pi svartasyaiva prasiddbaye// 

From the above it emerges that when Patanjali in- 
terprets the word vidhi to mean presana what he means 
is that it is the state of being a means to a desired end, 
the knowledge of which prompts one towards activity. 

Kaundabhatta in his Bhvsanasara emphasizes the 
above view thus: 

pravartanatvam ca pravrttijanakajnanavisaya- 
tavaccbedakatvam. iac ca istasadbematvasya asti. 1 

Gangesa noticing certain difficulties in the above 
views argues that the potential suffix conveys not merely 
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the state of being the means to a desired end ( istasa - 
dhanatva). On the other hand it conveys that the per- 
formance of a particular act will not give forth any pow- 
erful unwelcome result ( balavadanistananubandhitvam ) 
and such an act can be accomplished by effort ( krti - 
sadhyatva). Thus the knowledge of a particular act is 
the means to a desired end, does not lead to powerful 
unwelcome result and could be accomplished by effort 
leads one to carry out such an act. The reasons for ad- 
mitting the above three as constituents of the sense of 
the potential suffix may be explained as follows: 

(i) There is cognition that bringing the moon down 
to the earth is the means to the desired end, namely, 
happiness; yet, no one attempts at doing that. It is 
because it cannot be accomplished by effort. So it must 
be accepted that the knowledge that a particular act 
could be accomplished by human effort too is the factor 
that prompts one to carry out that act; since there is 
the absence of knowledge that bringing down the moon 
to earth could be accomplished by effort, no one engages 
oneself in such an act. 

(ii) Eating of an unwholesome food mixed with honey 
is a means to the desired end, namely appeasement of 
one’s hunger. But no one attempts at eating such a 
food because one has the knowledge that it will lead 
to unw elcome result, namely, disease. Therefore, one 
must accept that the knowledge that an act will not 
produce powerful unwelcome result also is the cause that 
prompts towards performing an act. 

(iii) Drawing of lines on sand in an aimless manner 
does not bring forth any unwelcome result; nor is it 
i m possible to be accomplished by effort. But no one 
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consciously does that. It is because it is not the means 
to any desired end. 

From the above it follows that since no one ‘ is 
prompted towards an act in the absence of the knowl- 
edge of three factors mentioned above it must be con- 
cluded that the knowledge of the three factors is the 
cause of activity. The three factors constitute the sense 
of the potential suffix. 

The process through which one attempts at doing 
something may be explained as follows: One who wants 
to learn the meanings of words .first notices activity 
on the part of a servant (say) in the form of fetching 
a cow after hearing the statement ‘Fetch the cow’ ut- 
tered by his master. Then one infers that activity on 
the part of the servant is preceded by the knowledge 
that such an activity is the means to a desired end 
( istasadhanatva ) could be accomplished by human ef- 
fort ( krtisadhyatva ) and would not bring forth any un- 
welcome result ( balavadanistajanakatva ); it is because 
it is an activity like any other activity of mine. 

Thus this is the order: (i) In the first place there is 
desire towards a fruit, (ii) Then there is the knowledge 
that an activity is the means of achieving the fruit; it 
will not give forth unwelcome result and it could be 
accomplished by human effort, (iii) Then there is desire 
in the form ‘I shall do this’ and there is activity. 

The above is the view of the Naiyayikas of the 
Gangesa school. 

Udayana in his Nyayakusumanjali is of the view that 
it is the intention of the speaker that is the meaning of 
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the potential suffix. The state of being the means to a 
desired end is only inferentially known . 2 To be explicit, 
the meaning of the potential suffix is vidhi. It is the in- 
tention of the speaker who is a trust-worthy person. It 
is of the form ‘Let this one engage oneself in this partic- 
ular act’. Thus on hearing the statement of the master 
of the form: ‘Fetch the cow’, the servant understands 
the desire of the master of the form: ‘Let this servant 
engage himself in the activity of fetching the cow’. Then 
he infers that the activity of bringing the cow is a means 
to the desired end, namely, the gratification of the mas- 
ter. The inferential argument is as follows: The activity 
of bringing the cow is the means to an end desired by 
me; it is because it is desired by one who is interested 
in my welfare as to be carried out by me. 

Then the servant engages himself in bringing the cow. 
In the case of the prohibitory texts such as ‘one should 
not eat garlic’ what is conveyed by the potential suffix 
in association with the particle nan is the absence of the 
desire of the trust- worthy person in regard to the activ- 
ity of eating the garlic. Then there arises the inferential 
cognition that eating garlic is the means to unwelcome 
result. The process through which such an inferential 
cognition arises is as follows: Eating garlic is the means 
of the fruit that is unwelcome to me; it is because it is 
never desired by the trust-worthy person as an object 
of my effort. Then he refrains from taking garlic. Thus 
in all places it is only the intention of the trust-worthy 
person that is the meaning of the potential suffix lih. 

Khandadeva in his Bhattaiahasya adapts the line of 
argument of Udayana and states that in the case of po- 
tential suffix not associated with the prohibitive particle 
nan the meaning is the intention of the 
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trust-worthy person of the form ‘Let this one engage 
oneself in this activity’. 3 The characteristic of being 
the means '.to a desired end is known inferentiaUy as 
explained earlier. Hence this does not form part of 
the meaning of the potential suffix on the basis of the 
maxim: ‘That alone is the sense of a particular word 
which is not known through any other means’. In the 
case of the potential suffix associated with the pro- 
hibitive particle the meaning is the intention of the 
speaker of the form ■'‘Let this one refrain from commit- 
ting this act’. 

Just as the characteristic of being the means to a 
desired end is not the meaning of the potential suffix in 
the same way the state of being accomplished by effort 
( krtisadhyatva ) also is not the meaning of the poten- 
tial suffix. It is because in the expression yajeta the 
meaning of the root is related to effort ( krti ) which is 
the meaning of the verbal suffix, through the relation 
known as anukulatva meaning thereby that this effort 
is conducive to the accomplishment of the meaning of 
the root. In this process the fact that the meaning of 
the root, namely, an activity could be accomplished by 
effort is also known. In the same way the characteris- 
tic that a particular activity will not lead to unwelcome 
result is also not the meaning of the potential suffix. 
It is because the knowledge that a particular activity 
will not lead to unwelcome result is not the cause that 
prompts one towards the performance of that activity. 
On the other hand the knowledge that a particular act 
will lead to unwelcome result is the factor that prevents 
one’s activity. And the absence of such knowledge is 
the cause of activity. Since the knowledge that a partic- 
ular act will lead to unwelcome result is not the cause 
of activity. The content of such knowledge, namely, the 
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characteristic of being the cause of unwelcome result is 
not the meaning of the potential suffix. 

Gadadhara in his Vyutpattivada states that the char- 
acteristic of being not the cause of unwelcome result 
must also be included as a constituent, of the sense of 
potential suffix. It is because only then one could main- 
tain the validity of the prohibitory texts such as ‘One 
should not eat garlic’ and the like . 4 

This may be explained as follows: If the prohibitive 
particle nan in the text na kalmhj&m bhaksayet were to 
convey the absence of the characteristic of being the 
means to a desired end in the case of the eating- of gar- 
lic then the following difficulty would arise. And it is; 
there is present in the eating of garlic, the characteristic 
of being the means to a desked end in the form of grati- 
fication to the gustatory sense. Hence the view that the 
eating of garlic is not associated with the characteristic 
of being the means to a desired end is incompatible. To 
over come this we have to admit that the meaning of 
the potential suffix is the characteristic of not being the 
productive factor of unwelcome result. And its absence 
is conveyed in the text na kalanjam bhaksayet. 

Thus in order to maintain the validity of the pro- 
hibitory text we must admit that the sense of potential 
suffix is the characteristic of not being the cause of un- 
welcome result. 

A careful analysis of the Nyaya view that three fac- 
tors, namely, the characteristic of being the means to a 
desired end, the characteristic of not being the cause of 
unwelcome result, and the characteristic of being accom- 
plished by effort, constitute the meaning of potential 
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suffix shows that this view cannot, be applied strictly 
to all the texts containing potential suffixes. For ex- 
ample, in the case of the text ‘He who wants to cause 
malediction to his foe shall perform the Syena-yaga, the 
factor, namely, the characteristic of not being the cause 
of unwelcome result could not be admitted to be the 
meaning of the potential suffix. It is because causing 
malediction to a foe will definitely lead to unwelcome 
result. Therefore, in the case of the present text the 
factors, namely, the characteristic of being the means 
to a desired end and that of being accomplished by ef- 
fort alone constitute the meaning of the potential suffix. 
And in the case of the expression kuryat the me ani ng of 
the root is ‘effort’. And effort cannot be accomplished 
by effort. So the factor, namely, the characteristic of 
being accomplished by effort must be given up in the 
present case and the other two factors alone constitute 
the sense of the potential suffix in the present case. It 
may be noted that the characteristic of being the means 
to a desired end is not at all incompatible in any case. 


According to Prabhakara, niyoga is the sense of the 
potential suffix present in the secular statements such as 
fetch the cow’ or in the scriptural statements such as: 
jyotistomena svargakamo yajeta. In order that a niyoga 
may become significant, two elements are necessary and 
they are 1) the person to whom it is addressed (myo- 

f£“ d l4 , S COntent ("W*)- That is, a niyoga should 

1S . ° bey ’ and what P“‘iculax act one 

t d t 8 t t * 1 • application of this princi- 

de« hll mJUnC4 f n ’ namel * ‘fetch the cow’ is 
clear. It is the servant that is to obey. And he fulfils 

h ,: WgE the “*.• and the ac“o 
brmgmg which is the sense of the root is the myoea. in 

the present case. In the case of v*,r • • m 

ue case ot v edic injunction the 
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form yajeta consists of the root and the potential suffix. 
The potential suffix denotes the niyoga. And the root 
points to the sacrifice as the content of the niyoga. It 
is this niyoga that is to be primarily achieved. And the 
word svavgakaxna refers to the person who is directed 
(niyojya). The niyoga in order that it may be achieved 
prompts the niyojya towards its content. When the con- 
tent is performed the niyoga is achieved and then the 
fruit, namely, heaven ensues as a matter of course. One 
point that emerges from this is that in the case of secu- 
lar injunction it is the activity of bringing the cow that 
is the niyoga and the result follows directly from it. In 
the case of the scriptural injunction what is achieved by 
the pursuit of the meaning of the root, is niyoga. And 
the result, namely, heaven ensues at a later stage. In 
the language of Hiriyanna the doctrine of niyoga of the 
Prabhakara corresponds to the categorical Imperative of 
Imm anuel Kant but in both the cases that which is to 
be achieved by volition ( krtisadhyatra ) is the meaning 
of the potential suffix. 

The Mimamsakas and Udayana axe of the view that 
the meaning of the potential suffix is only the specific 
intention of the one who directs another person. Nagesa 
and others who belong to the new school of gr amm ar 
hold the view that the verbal usage conducive to ac- 
tivity or the word that prompts one to activity is the 
meaning of the potential suffix. All these authors are of 
the view that subsequent to the cognition of the sense 
of the potential suffix there must be inference that ac- 
tivity is a means to a desired end and then alone there 
is activity. If the fact of means to a desired end is to be 
inferentially known then verbal cognition would need- 
lessly depend upon the cognition of invariable relation 
thus being exposed to the fault of prolixity. On this 
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.ground it is better to assume that the cognition that 
a particular activity is the means to a desired end is 
verbal in nature and therefore the fact that one is the 
means to a desired end is the meaning of the potential 
suffix. 
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K.V. VENKATESWARA RAO 

MRCCHAKATIKA 

® • 

A JUST LOKADHARMI PLAY 


The Mrcchakatika of SudraJca is an ideal Pralcarana 
# • • 

which occupies a significant position in the Sanskrit dra- 
matic literature. In ten acts, this depicts mainly the love 
story of Carudatta and V&santasena apart from others 
like the corruptness in legal procedure, the nature of vil- 
lains and destiny . 1 This great work testifies to the genius 
of the poet in the matter of descriptions and so on and 
also glorifies him as a visionary and a social reformer. 
This was made possible by Sudraka for he chose to de- 
pict lokadharmi element to a great extent which made 
him illustrious. The society that has been depicted by 
Sudraka in the Mrcchakatika is well known and does not 
require repetition. 

In spite of its great popularity some observed that 
there are certain improprieties in this play which go 
against the rules of Bharata. The Natyasastra formu- 
lates several rules to be followed by the playwrights. 
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Scholars opine that Bhaxata lived between 150 B.C. and 
200 A.D. Regarding Sudraka’s date, many scholars have 
different opinions. Hence, one cannot say whether 
Sudraka knew the Na.tyasa.stra or not. Bharata com- 
posed his work basing on the then existing principles 
and norms of drama. If one views the Mrcchakatika 
keeping in view the rules of Bharata he would know that 
there are some improprieties in the work. Before going 
into details, it is necessary to know about dharmi ac- 
cording to Bharata. He classified dharmi into two types, 
one is lokadharmi ‘realism’ and the other natyadharmi 
‘idealism’. 2 While in speech mere pronunciation of sen- 
tences is lokadharmi. It is known as natyadharmi when 
it is sung in accompaniment of ragas. Bharata mentions 
some other places of natyadharmi. 3 The characteristic 
feature of natyadharmi is that the actors do not listen 
to each other’s words uttered nearby but they do hear 
the untold words. 4 Natyadharmi is anything peculiar to 
drama and which is not found exactly in the same man- 
ner in the world. Lokadharmi is the natural condition 
of things in the world. 5 

Bhaxata’s definition of lokadharmi is elaborate and 
clear. 6 Natural events when realistically presented on 
the stage are called lokadharmi ; but such a presentation 
has no artistic value and, therefore, is not appealing to 
the audience. When the same events are presented with 
certain additions and artistic distortions they become 
appealing and enjoyable. What additions or artistic al- 
terations are to be made must be decided only by the 
genius of the playwright. It is clear that lokadharmi 
cannot be vulgar and obscene. Bharata is very much 
aware of this and stands for decency. He precludes all 
vulgarity. 7 Certain scenes like eating, sleeping (lying), 
kissing, embracing of lovers and the like are prohibited 
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on the stage. He clearly mentions the reason for not 
permitting them for exhibition. Since it is witnessed by 
a father, son, daughter-in-law, mother-in-law and oth- 
ers it should not cause any embarrassment to anyone 
of them even when they all go together. In represent- 
ing various activities of women, there should be no use 
of unguents and collyrium, no decoration of the body 
and no holding of breasts and hair. Women of the up- 
per and middle types should not be shown as poorly 
covered or wearing only one piece of garment and they 
should use no colour for their lips. Such a rule of dresses 
will suit only to the women of inferior type because of 
their low nature. Still the dramatist is advised against 
describing such scenes even in case of a common woman 
(samanya). 8 

Another important point to be noted is that tragedy 
has no place in Sanskrit drama though tragic element 
has. People desire to enjoy an entertainment so that 
they would be free from their mental gloom. Tragedy 
will only add to the mental gloom of the spectator. This 
itself is the main reason for the absence of tragedies in 
Sanskrit excepting one or two. According to Bharata 
‘a battle, loss of kingdom, death and siege of a city be- 
ing not directly visible in an act, should be presented 
by introductory scenes (pravesaka). 9 Hence, an expert 
playwright must always avoid showing the above pro- 
hibited scenes on the stage. 

Now, if one reads the Mrcchakatika , keeping in mind 
the prohibitions of Bharata, he knows that there are 
improprieties that have crept into the work. 


Sleep has been described on two occasions. In the 
Jrd Act, a servant of Carudatta by name Vardhamanaka 
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awaiting the arrival of his master and Maitreya says that 
he would go to the room near the outer entrance and 
sleep and does accordingly. 10 In the same Act 
Sarvilaka, the thief, says that two men are sleeping. 11 
It cannot be a mere statement of Sarvilaka about the 
sleep of two men but both of them are shown on the 
stage and Maitreya utters words in his sleep. Conse- 
quently, Sarvilaka succeeds in stealing the golden cas- 
ket. In both these places, Sudraka has a purpose to be 
served by the introduction of these scenes. So fax as the 
former is concerned Vardhamanaka does this in order to 
open the door for his master. The latter is significant 
in view of the theft scene to be shown. The utterances 
of Vidusaka in sleep add charm to the scene providing 
a sense of humour in the audience. 

Leaving aside the doubt whether Sudraka knew about 
the Natyasastra and the prohibitions of Bharat a, if one 
understands the Mrcchakatika in its right perspective, 
he knows that Sudraka tried to make things more realis- 
tic. In the Mrcchakatika, realism is the one that appeals 
to all. A work' describing contemporary social condi- 
tions of people, their ideas, habits and others naturally 
wins the admiration of all. Such a great work was com- 
posed by Sudraka. Thus, the Mrcchakatika has much 
lokadharmi aspect described in it. It throws abundant 
light on the social life of people, politics and religion. 

In the 5th Act of the work it is so described that 
Vasantasena while displaying the emotion of love em- 
braces Carudatta. Carudatta too displays the pleasure 
of her touch and embraces her in return. 12 Hugging of 
a male and a female with the emotion of love is pro- 
hibited on the stage. Sudraka did introduce this scene 
in his work because in his opinion it is not unbecom- 
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ing. Here, Vasantasena is a courtesan and praudha who 
takes initiative in the love affair. She loves Carudatta 
very much. Being an expert in several arts she knows 
everything that can bring her close to Carudatta. 

As already pointed out death should not be shown 
on the stage. In the 8th Act of the play due to the inter- 
change of carriages Vasantasena reaches the garden by 
name Puspakarandaka. After Sakara’s futile efforts to 
woo Vasantasena, the former strangulates and tries to 
kill her. Fainting of Vasantasena and her falling down 
senseless are shown on the stage. Whatever may be the 
truth regarding Vasantasena’s death, audience in that 
particular scene know for certain that Vasantasena is 
murdered by Sakara. If the same is conveyed by some- 
body through Viskambha, the extent of sorrow would 
be less. Still the death has been shown on the stage. 

This may be due to the Greek influence prevalent in 
those days. In many of the Greek dramas and English 
dram as that follow them, one finds death scenes and 
scenes of murder exhibited on the stage without any 
hesitation. The stabbing scene of Julius Ceaser in the 
play Julius Ceaser amply bears testimony to this kind 
of practice in the Western dramas. 

Hence, Sudraka introduced the above discussed 
scenes in this play in order to bring about realism. In 
spite of these small lapses here and there, the Mrccha- 
Jkatika has been hailed as an ideal drama reflecting the 
social, ethical, religious and political conditions of those 

times. 
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eirafWh m ferowji r ^ ^ «nc^%ri W stto 

3Hlta "fdld^Uj 3<^|fdl fft » ctPTI 

3 3*4^ 3T^^M| m ^Sfd^oSfl f^ra^T 
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33 offigcgaSa a ff* 

6s 3* 2*oo <£§"23 3dcS*UKd IbdSoSa/ 

COk ft) ftp fip ' 

S'd 6 Sp 3i^e§sr»;j»o «j^»to<S$o(3£$s 

S»e7»a^S5ael S 6 ^ &<&>$// 

es3 SS^a&dfl. SiSaJSsli^oS: 4Sa5P$a#$e3jae> SvSajia#* 3»ei§a 3a9*§3aiSQ. 
2ao3 5»o2aoC3»do?)oS»&3 S^iSasoe, 3 «^Jj 63 s&»o6aSSa. 5 8 «iS»©S5aP'“ 
a»£5o$o&a&3 S3ae» 5®$.3aa 33a)io65a TVS |6^2i*5S Ks»& SBfto-SaSa. 
ewqrSd&Saa^iS “3*sfcaaa”3« S»e&SS3ba $&£ ge»«a3S ^KSaaSSs 
^S>3aa8§2aa oaa3^2)&34aa oa^od %^S3aa5* 3eaa«o»<i30. 

5»^a_i £3}0»o (&82<%d/ 

&«$$$»& S*o3aa «J»C* ^So-3a3a eO ^SSaa. 

$p£b Sb^oSa dSn S^oSa «| SodS3 «C(>dSa3aa «3»fi 
Siaa adSoSa&Sfi: 

n 

^ K^jea d5a$» 2§S* J5d*S #a2 20§*{/ 

^S3»K&ja3»a*o^^ elau'Sba acJS^ 

^XJJjSaodSa sl^Sa (SSa^j) S3 a$3aaK ajQ^odSaaaC^S 5 e3 StfjSaa* 
SSP^a »3 Kfi^SH^Saa 5«S ©3H» £3 63aa^. Ktf)(<5*3o)«3«K3ao& 
Jto *a3}d\&F3d2rto$3aao3d 3o-3Ka»^*J»33aa38 t5»D»Mo»«33 SSjg 
£pcQo 3 3cS5aa3a3}dSa y»33aa. 

3»3a3»^Sdeo 3»^do$3aodSa $J»3aofi©3&S©3 3 1) oaJ*£©S D&Ca* 
3aa©3a S£oaao33 , da: 

” #J*3aQi»© 5D^J*24Saa 

33aU^toSP(«Sqj*d3aa (es.8) £J»a«jj»«3<7»33ao3a (Sd^SodSaSSa (§<3aaoa 
cfoSFSaaoa, 3»S sK> ^dJ^:^sJ*23aa©3a KadoO 33Bo33a. 

3«$SF3c§S) 33J»^3 3o(SS/ 
eS&jo*^ dSQjsp»nMSj (S*^o3a_3Sj*8s (feeaa/ 

S*s (3®*/ 

(«a#d^2«sg <W«sg^ 

£#3aaoa 3aJ»e$odS3aa<aa: L S* oKeaSba, 2- <s3J«£3aa, a d*p*Sc?&9. 
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1. &pB(3 , oSS30&s S&> gad, •S2i3 iSeeo Sad, d^2»«sjrt© Sag^ea 
fiad, &Pg&ofl, ^dfi, (oS-dofiSsafi !SiO £k ^cSSmjS^BJSm ted, J5©£) 
3aas gad sPofia&o. 


2. oiga^iS S&3 ^Pgi^JSss Safi, SaSSssfi Jlsoi&SSd, fii33aas gad, ^Sea 
3Po3&o «3&^S3 SSso<&;5d, &a£S33w gad, 3&>ea, eSdo'S^cS oo3^3 
3&a 3oads ^3PS5&ofiad esJSPS&a. 

3. 3&>§$ifcS»X &>o<&3d, Is SsdSS»ao^a "Sod: 3*&aa ages&oea 
gad jfoptfts cSssks. 

3«Sso©Ss 2oPdoSg&aatt 3#£3o33 &&2P& 2-5^^. z5*2bo£b #P$- 
d&a^SS JPcSSP^’oeSsksada 16 dg&Meafl 2$£§odd3sn5d. &e 16 

dg&aea Is S&Pdo cfoSMeodSs ^Po&i^d&aads a&3 ages iljSddosado 
23^ SC oaodskS: &e?Wto. z-gSPds 36casod2 S$SmK doS’g S&dfo- 
Sbo&s gJ5o230^g£r5o»J35s tscSSP id»oSagc35SMoS3 nti esc CP $P&oa;&> 

V. CO. eo 

foSodsioSs SefoSo. 

—a 

zPofiePQSsp c§^£p Sjagfls/ 

cSSssS^fig agcSP ^P&cSSss (SS^PKSs/ 

Sjy>6^gSs33SS aPofto, ©dPS, ;fcqp{5E3&p3i5 c^g&aa^&i 16 CSSmo 
3spflSSa eatfp. spSlsiSs ©gn&aas OPJ»(Sod$ 3$3 mH SsJSp. 

1. BPS^M:- SbPCoda (js$b^5 2>aoSa&>ds, 65P?fc§33' [SaaS 6 
Sp&S 0(3«&a ((Seas <3Ptt§9 SSsiPaSs&s 55 sp&<&K JSjSj13«SSm). 

2. $*?§:- ?)i3£5oa§s $*tfs,P?§2Ma;k sjSjrtaSPai, ©dgdddo&ias, SS^ads 
3jg3s3»K glsdSPCs K© (£po32m; 5& “^” ®d Isib. 

3. JjeP^aaagc?:- £ (Sc$«Sbo&> S&as, dd&aeaod, ;b^;dko&>/P3, 
sPd^cfo&oebTPS S&j&Sfcaosod, Eoois$P&aos SSR, 1ij83$PfiSSwa3 
Kq CP33 “SjiT^CSBtfgrf” cJ b3 Isib. 

CA 

4. esd»^d5sS58:- 0a©3 $<Jb($Potb3 tSSblb 6 Io-&§’5s4jSs 

IsdS SCJbje^Sb, ©SngSssd'&g'pddCPSi “e£P(*dbS58 W <Sb3 Isib 
($cSSs^Po&3r3 (Saags tfgcs g&^Ov5?fod53 $Pe$obs). 
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5. s^o©:- laiS esSe^Saaea, ©3} iSSSSaasa fleaS, 430j©S$aaea, Be^SdSasaa, 
Tseokft) «oB, ttS^-dS^dS SaS^BSSaaeaKa &«fiea KoQ, (SseaSa 
BpSaia 5®^ eiSotfSSaaJSa ^©BSadcSa© SoCPSS u 3*o©” 

CSSaO&lBa. 


6. $3Da©:- 3od, aoTT'B&aa, SaadSsafo ^©a^S^Saaea fieafi, ©3#J5a a3S 

oSeP&aea «ai0oiSa ^odaSaaSa £t 9a3»la© w eso&aBa. (22$c5aa3<5 fiSaeaa 
to npZ&x.) 

7. esi^qpSe!:- tPa^SSBaaea&i SdSaia, esfogS (Saea KOPidSaoiSaia, 
(SSS2aaJ3& 3*6aa^S &© toJPSa S2?ao©a4j Soi3 eagnSaaeaa KSfl 

cp CA 

6©3a83SaaS^rtMSaSaaH i3aoi$a #J*3a to (S^&SaaSSo e*©;i?»Sd 
diSaS "ia£5a. 


8. JJriSj^B©:- PS} ^S’CSaao^ ^dSaaCSa, SPg£pi5 "lo^SBaart (SSSaB- 
5°oQ3 (S^SBaaBSa “sriSj^$«J B cSaS loBa. 

(Si cfosboSSSSa (ScS&Saaea 2 P^©^a 0 i!a£> S 7 ^^B'io( 6 SSaaeaafi 
toSfo&i. &s ^^^2aaS5odSa^ 5P0l SPg^B&oJSa iScCaa^sKSJSaa 
3ao<&K Sbo&aio, liBaS 2!oai$)e c3aag^ ^£^d2aaoa 32ajQK aBafo&a 
dSaoodSaSa. s?toto&3 SaSSteflC^dSasSSKb to CT®33 ££ 3dSy)&>$©” 
cJSaodSa&a.) 


9. (dSJSgSSafl:- 33$;Saa33 SaSftJjSjfcaea (laSa, SSaQ, cfocPSa, 3ao3 
to£>3aa, ©o(£ 2oi3 saeaSaiS SSjSSiaaeo), 3&atb, "faSaa, 3oa S3aad$ea?fca 
£p<3ea 3©a S^SSSaa K o sJSPSaS “(tf^S©” ((dSS^SSa©) eso&aSa. 


10. ea3a(©3>P©3:- Si^acSssSaodSa 33 So o©a |Szs«a Se^CSa^d^PSSSSaa MSft, 
d 16 ©^ 3^0*52)3 &t$pS§ (Ja©^“e5Saa5® 3od55o©a6"® es|3 iJiPabn) 
K e9Sa|©$j'©3” ejo&aSa. 


11. es^E&^SaSi.:- oSPKg'SaJS S^252aa tosr°0l3 SiotSsatfa |3$a©j 3sr°I3— 
Saaea Kofi, to&o&as ^Ca^o S-^cJSa^S ^3a 
dSaSaa&aSa. 


12. a^'SSao©:- ^Bj^PBaaeaSa ©SSaSa^eaSaB ^SSao© TP^eo to 35P3a, 
^ dSaodSa ^B^BSaag 5 3*aKa $SP3a “«S^;Sao©” 

dSaSo&iSa. 
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13. 3&>e», SdSSboo:, SBSojeo ;£o& Sob $SPS&i© 

So^dSb&aS 6 Sj)2^.e)^ <$;5|83 SStoSoSb e$3otf £§222x8) 3cS5m 
023e» fia $Flb§ “dSsSPSjg” cS £>3 I5&. £e #Kbi SijsfcoS 5 


14. qP^:- es^cft^&oK^ So&y SS^fio^PSb, qPiPg&aag&afi 

SodSfiy *1 fie #J»So “qp^” es;5&)dk&>. 

15. S® ^ SS 6 ’"^: - tO ^ScS&bodSo ticSsfous, e>tfcs^»5x>yo, c36^d$&)oe» £)T§2^- 

ZxK J&od&S 6 ©|3 $p£b c&Sadfaib, Ij^&o oiag^. 

esSSjQS Sfo«d$5»eH 2oo2 Ko&>. (s?to;5o£3 |«SZ5*SMoodSo 1j2$2x2) 
"*>o3b& £oo£)<3.) 


16. &SS:- «jfibi{)o& e&^ibaX 8>o& 23.&£>3 «o SOjOSoj, «o $p3o 3 
<c bj6§” dSoodbdo. 

ca 


tscJlP 3*SMeoa»d3J» $7>£!pX2x 16 Sg&oeoK 3dbadSo& ZoZ ecSP 
$P&oo c3iig^. ^o-SsT'&SfoeaSSxiefo to^6^6J»S6Si^o(J- 

SSxo 630:5^ 1p£o)8foo kSS&Sdoa 2f»3 «§ fr&tifiZxeo SSleovSdS&o 
CPjtP |£pSsSj!) 36c&>&> 3&> 3!>34» ^qSSdfc&^a. 


qoiis'S ^»eo<fiba SP&3&0& 5»eS5*Sao3<iS ^P^SiOdb ^C5- 
a»3<Jjd&33dk, #P?^«| s»<3»oSB3Mf5* SkS 5 !* 2£;5»K S5P&} 

3od5?ted53 a*jSBj SPb3^)(5.1-5) ^dSb&Sja. |Ko$eJ»3^263;& 

^S^dfoSfoo S^SoS&dfo-ub^S. 


*$&> #p£bBcSio qP[€P 3g»«p 2 S&o $0*/ 
aepqpc^cp ZloZZ&Zz*// 

SpSiSa^oqSgSboobC^s 5iaibfpqS3;/ 
sas»^g^tf*'&^8j«r 2 £&>o88i// 
aqp^s^KtfyfaptJ ^3a^dks<90$ep/ 
SjO^IsS Ip^P 2 &j3dbftg 2 §&&// 

s^^sas®*^ ^^,5* pn * J $)®V 

Sj£)d53j£o4S3MpO» &j3dbc^rt5 t Be! i ^ 

S)e§po aSJ’oqp && 1 5»o^S #P8dt S sS/ 

SSSoiic^&^lb&a^ogep^s'S/ 
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S&SOJb S&hCPcSs&oS 6 Sj^oSa&SS oiP^Sb 
5®ei$d5;S» $ 8 , #P?,b\ w’O^OSbo t^sS 3o £b-£b, 2-SSj&) 

JboOiDOi to#pSb S'ePoOO&o^' 5 3oQ SSpdb soOb toSK 

OJ>£b&. &£&>&> ^SBOaseSS es&^od 6 , i&pO&iOf&^oS 6 &P &8 $J>*b 

5’ey>o<300a>a* &P&33 (SteoS^OOMSb gStoib (53®o£ 

S>£bSj. SeBtfSbofl S»e^d53oo3s £Fto}2jo&> tafo SSPtbjeSb 
fob3o-bb S'cJSJ 0 Sto&oaS* #J°S6g«35 ^dbtolo dbo ikiSi. (5#53 j 5 
$p£b3 fo8oOtocSb;b. ^^^^SOj-OJSSboib ^J°SodSo 0ejr«S'3i2 05^53 
3s»5a&SB. 


-* O 


<Dt5j-£5c5o5oo 


JSMSgSJb ^ef e$|§ SPSPD c£Sj>3 3/ 
^j»CP&5 aP5PS OSaCPijd’ OSsSo^dSJ® ef/ 
05 p 3 j 0 Ip sp^O ( 3*5^ S^S" ^QX^ifSt// 


$P£bl SJbSS'tsib. ^IbSood SQ^oSa&S ^^CPfibea 
udbJb. $J°2b OJbOfobOoiS, s£p£b SF(#oixaCb§3D (£p«i*tJ®&>e» 

ap*o3o§)©?bbT]§£$ wrC'S 5o£3oBoBO o^o^dbobD^ ooJ° ^'^,o5oc^b 3co^2oib6o^§£$ 
aJ^cO^oS^j SPcOO^j^oSdD ^^oP50q3^(!^jC50c^£). 


SP&a^Obfi® 3S^adJ3 eio^Sboea: 1. [TPSb OKcpB 3tPjn&oe», 
2. ^^OnaOtfjSpSboeo, 3. #3Sfi)5PeS»e», 4. ^s^b^e) fij£p£boeo — 
|53b5o2)o$5:;S 50i5 Sc^oObeo, 3. c^0aP3;p5;b3ai (c3aP©c&P£be»), 
6. 8©^k> (So^aSea - ^SOJOc^CTSboeo), 7. 3|0S8j esOo eso^&oeo 
Sbo^gOufi SbodoSb. SSbtPoAtrs^P^^BSSai^ 6 ^dbo^^db” 

SbJb a,£ (Se^S^^dlbJbo SoBSpOoSSo. sjSDojo TPS ©^SObiSS 3 O - 
JPoSOwSodb 3S5o5a&3£). 2"°;b dboS^. SfSS'SaS SJb^) 

2jip£b<Sbfo&i^3 ^SSsPS^POObSk 3&y35x>J^&i. 

$tt>S6s?aqpOSbi: ^pSb<boi§^ KtfySSS, eP3*g£>Sg es3 ’SodSo a$&ae». 

1. ^P^Sbodb to *g, 5)0j, 0 p 5, 05, to$ 5oao $0»B5 &p, 
5\0^, 0o?b, ObD, SPSOoJb 56loCb&J, SPSoiboS^. 8i$F&$S5»©5i 
3e»5o5 1l 5ib. 


2 . bpX^SSsS* $P 356|, T^PHSbodkto O^oCPiboOoO &>hF>% i $ 2 x>q&> 

3e»£b§F'&>43. fcsS'OOM, 5S500be>Si a&3 Oio-JDSdfeOa SOomoOo&j. 

eo a c-s 
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sPS^oSasSj^ eSSaSP’g sagjSal^&o 2o3 2ao3;3go3a 3oa&r 
!f'3a4j<5'* <o©2aa cSaag^. §f°e<3oa 2aag§2aa3 <25ao<ga3a. tS&aJS^fSaa, 
6iSCS3atS(*S2aa es3j So^gPoSa ji^2a3. (Si^eaSaa, CP6a2oi3 as»J52aa, 
2aP©§T 0 0'-$eo 1p-2a)£fooa g©3 d5as£ip<SaS£). sjto Ssj'gje&oJSa 35 2g2oao 
2J5Sa 35oaao3 spS 2ao33g©3a SCoaao-Saia cp^rp 3e^iSP3$e2aaoa 
SSSoSiadsa. 32aaa i >cSSa3aa£ € StPsjgjdSao^Sa tfSae^8-S&&g»gjSae» 
2>&; ^i^Saa. 

£63£Pia2aa©3a foao53 c2e5a2©2a30 acpges: 


S3 |©2aa3oc333a as^cSaSSaa 3ao& ££2352530 c^KSa s^dSa^SSaa 
2ao& &P5a}25aSa £o233K3a 3)o£o£o ^dSaS^CSaa. 238550 Sb 3»^233 
3ao& Sea S£^[i^5Sa3dSaa tfo&a. Jtftf* es^M 3#2aa]33 

^£5S5aa©5 $o£i5d5233©o 5£}23&3£. a&jgtf^ ‘£2 p #p£bs {£«;> 
esSdSa, 'S'&^o 32 £2a$P2os 335^23*' 55a3 3&a £© 233 ©g 

^Sao£ £2P2<oa tto $PSa SttjS&eSs 3a$2oa2o gSfto3b23 S28o32o. 

£ea$2aa<3S XCjSfiS, sP^Sfig, wgjSSSg, &Z\hx (<&SaSo2aao) 
£§g, SdJspiaSSaaoSog £s2a 5 &6geo i£5P22aaoa. 

cx ca cx v. 

Qs^£22}a: £go £p£8;T“o)SP 2230© ^£5 £a|23 «s3 5© 35P>2oS) (fi2po3 
eso&a Ss^(522aa2a es< QSa^.o2a &<32aaaafi 2ao&a2&ao ^Oq- 22323. 
63^5 orientation ©o<3o5o. 

as^$$3CP$U» 22a2aa« 2<3a5|3 3g &5£83g(32oaK 3d5aa&2 $PSDo3 
^g £©2aa2o Ds^^Saaoa ^dSaaSqPS&io&i 3£\ea32o. 

cp <J 

£p3ala 5§3o3b S2a£5§25P>«ael3S elis&j, SPdSaa^ ©sS’»*2aa©2a 
5§2&o23tt© spS^ SP^eis&ij $P5a’52d2 3oia^ oSa £)$2oafi CP3 
SoCP&Saao&S 8 es&3 5 »oQSoCP 2 ^dS 2 aa 2 a Soa^daoSa “SiSSSP^S” 2a2a 
iatSaS 6 2^2>ao223&2S. (7P2a,. 2K5, «jS»S3rJ^C5^d52aao2a aa|3 Sd5 

^62aa2a (K2 po 3 Dn^cs^2a2aa2a 3dSaa 2qp22o3, 2Pg^l2Ea2oCP22«2aad 
£©2aodSa So$S)o2a «a%P«a^23gcSa2aa ; JPS 3 £©2aa2a S'Sa^Ba^Sn* 
s^SotSa ^8a3[»oX;SM©ofia ^2S2P^2a2aa5 6 ^2So«2aa2a 3dSaa&a SoCSofo 
es^g 3s»3s»o«Saa Sofia 326ogi23&22. £e S£$38^X2aa SaaSfiaa 32 
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*s*«s»as S’oQ, esa (§soss»« *| sko &Pz>ib ^csj^sms «| 

b*X£x>oX 3 X 2 

*j$dS 3 »' Ke 0 iJ'>ltf«&»ejSa *11 tSftSS itf»&>&o©c&g 
‘^ 3 'Si 3 tf)*o $o’ &3 fro&>X 3 3 e»S$ 8 j& 3 a. 

&rj£i{co 3 m^2m ejjSSboas 81 S5(32sao£* es$S*CS £b 

2o£) a$&3K 532 es^dfoSMS* aSoSjso&Sa: 

1 . ZiQ 


&$£c&>o&> 

- |*)3^Sa 

9 S£&oex> 



&p&2 

- es^2n2& 

3 ” 



£5§no 

w. 

- 32jj^2o253 

3 ” 



S^JSm 

W 

- Sb(&i2S5 

3 ” 



63fio 

- Sj|jCSJSsa& 

3 ” 



2. «J»£bj 


3. £5§e » o 



sdko&aSo 

2 &52boeo 

ao$32 Sj 

2 

£<32booo 


2 ” 

op>saaSSs 

V GX 

2 


20»i^25j 

2 ” 

<33i2oi25D 

2 

?? 

2&g2& 

2 


2 

» 

0j4>2& 

2 ” 

$JoK0»£3>a5o 

2 



4. ££&>e 

s^fe&s* 2 S£ 5 s»ao 

&& 2 iid 5 oSb; 5 & 2 ” 

SSCbroSSs 2 M 

<s 2 o& 3 Sa 2 ” 

^»V2§3 2 H 


5. &£$&o 

2 »?«gjss 3 2 saaMco 

#eJ» 4 » 2 Ss 2 ” 

CO 

sJ« 2 » 2 & 2 ” 

&>i3?W5SB 2 ” 

eaS! 2 ” 


2£)i 61 SaSMca S** 1 * SW4©a 203 

*Vtr ^ 5 «*“ * &%*>& 20 4 5 «“”® Soa^BS 

BSiOtSSaoS SoOTSaSfci ia Seofc. 

l £1 **“5 ^***~*> *W a*a. 

tJlT "»“» «W ass *** 4 , 

££**■ e^aart part*. „* ^ ^ - 
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S.Pfi&cSaapa^^aaa 

&3 SfioSPiS S{369(Sd»BB^ SjC, aafij, 3o$ SficSaaaS Sb5*g il- 

£2aa to&a. ts a^dSaSSx^s XP& Is S^fiaa 3a8c>ad3aafi. 

&S*§33d53»5alij8 JSoodSs (pSSoaa apfi^ifircfiaae olaaS^ SoCPfiaaa 
aaaSSoa S«oSKSS33^PCSa 3:paaaa SeoSzadataa iSpSs a»3aSodSaaa 

C*3 V* -* 

& s^ss»fi* a^{3bjseaeo& 10 ft&eo, aiE^^esMoS) 

10 ft&eo ftk&S 5 81 rtd&eo &3 &&SP& S^e-alS^eo ^Pcofo 

fiSo^o^ gcoSjj^b, £eo%)£§o eto coJ 11 

S^SSmS® (S$#&oe>o&> ft&o SooSPX&O^dSaSSa. SP£)3 so|3 SrtPQ 
£o&2e?&> 30 & dfo>Q&S. 

St* 

Soz^asCwSoo: 

sr- 

1. &Pfiaj SadaafioSa, dSrff^fiaajQ ftd5aaad3 Szogj, ©g$) !§$>e» 20S 

SPdSaeS "tafia. 


2. ^^agfiba iSacd 2_BjOs, asl^fiSaaaa aaod 3 1 >ciSjo5|&!oi5& 2-§^j_S^ r 

§^ea!j$)aa ftdfia23aa. g^n’t&o Sa^dCboJpfij^aaa'eo & 6 Sdaaao 
§■*5^.8^. I^rs^s)^, 3 2>d52aaQ ftd5a332a. #6 

8 "6$e§a 2 "oigf^CT "^tpoSo fiajt&oS “tafia. qtafijda aPSca^) 10 
fizpj^eat^aa, 20 Z t £kes£f&> §pd cSaao&>2a. 

3. SeaoaaSSa Sbe^3&3 lafia. £e z*&ti&$o SocaaS P3j 
5®iJ 3, aaB rSj a'do 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 ar4fi2? &P(S2bae: SosaoiSaaa 
Seaafoaa. 

4. 8 oP^C^Sj)© SocaaSSa w 2^o3 ^ aafi2 ,, d5a3 "tafia. ^|3 2a<S®aafijoa 4 
gej^j. |»^i^SSbaa& 4 SiaPsao^Sa dSaaodSaSSa. 

5. 6 SP&fiaPoJje SeaoaaS 2©2 36 SeaoaaSoa fi-Sa^aa. 631 {l 3o$aoa” 
©3 "tafia. 3)3 2S «2j§ <J5ao&> aaajaa. 

6. SPoafo tSaaSjj. Sooaagsa SPdao a<aa3 aabjaa. 3)3 (33335^ cfiao&a 
6 S'Sja 4 aSajj.ooiSa 24 aaajSo. 2)3 Sfi ap^fiaaeaSa fia^eSo 
aa^ff 6 aaodoaa. 63S 632afi}e>3 lafia. 

5o/l| 250^6 3tfe?Sb 3>ea&o«a: 


^QStP^esaaaejoda ;r*3a?ffVK2aa "^oSaadaS 5 a&SP^aaa, 2otf- 
<3dfiao<Sa aa}S$g), 3o$3$Sd5bo&> qos Z&S&tyis, ©aa2o*3$ScSaoCSa 
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(a«3»o^4$«BaoCfa «*oK©l5sS<SSsoSc> 5^3^$. 3 j»i3- 

aajS^^^dSsodSs J7'£r , asr»«SSas, *^«33ja», SsS*- 

&>ts^$c&>o&3 dSsss ar>as astoaii, 

aodj^cCaoib ao«sp*aaM gconsaa. 

3<ScCaSrc» HriiS&erg goSjofio fo^oSje&a a3a*asn^S^»asi»3O0i5a 
a^eaMso, Si3le», ^o$S»e» Swficfo 3»aa Istoijc Jfca y»SS». lias* 
a^a.a»e» sajtr»o«flf»<S3«po4Sj ai!v>a (2r»e6sodaa. i3a$as> fl xja*- 
ac^c3a»a& Sjpe=j3a oj» a^cCjSMoaajoda ‘«©j’ sjskjx «s^oa 
Kj»«{sj»3g©)2 ScCsasas. 

«j^»esso ag»s&j 

«ja«a ao^na»» (Sosss^k a a< 32 »e»x a<s6d s> aa^as. 

1. ?>?5»{jnjsa aa'5Kja*aa?«a. 

2. 0^« 32 Paa»e» - 0*>5oz3O(5s»3a ao^csasMoo. 

4. ^>o s»s0<3j>tsaaasass aoeoOoaa ao^«5»co. 

At a<s&o« (>£)a ^ede&ar^a^aas 3*£*33»«e»x a^Soa aej 

aj-aa a^n^a^al, la^aa a&as^a oa*tebe* 

xpts aa$ ao^ej®dSjeja3 so&dsaasja. ^ 

* ^eSdaoo^ ac^oauOoio eQftaa. a»9»js§aq’$d»eoxa>- 

o?b «&ss loxte, ^v&sxX) &wa»x ©^d&aa*. 3ia 

2^32oo;S& S»ta>£o. 



G. CHALAPATI 


#oCF$o 


S*go 2^d3J»p3o H^o&. iro&y (sag) S^odSJ’o So^sOS, 

c3*aj«o»© s a«a a^oss tso^oo §3nSoaa»as a*gsga*e*, scosaj ^ga^e 
gr*gagS»eo £PS3oas*C§Se»d*eS9 io^peo. ^gSi# Jjcpoa’e 
CSSj, ^g$S33?o55 «g», ^Sjav’S.'G* Seu2dS 3‘g^oqs'o p&tSJS - SStSSn 
■S* s^Cggoi’p^ V*n*es5. JSiSctaotf* 3ttto»S » & fa paSgtU) (2^5* "i>43oa SJ*£ 
s™a&aa cpd^a&e «$>^<js». 2»»gon* *»&a 3pg»o a&^a s»aa>a J>^o- 
e^o»j 0’isspo‘j o»o»oafio «ra3o(So»<3Sjon* sj*8oa. ^a»»3»as?»^3 &.&. 
Sa^SoaodasiS: ^o* ttpiMS^ao: 

“According to Buddhist tradition, the canon was 
written on palmyra leaves immediately after the 
Buddha’s death .” 1 

q& SaSsSSjUS S’go ISA TjiSe5o8 ^aS^SoSso^ s^j|3 wS^. 4 «T’^£|0 , eo 
o$o3;p ®sj aaatoo aatcocsaot &oS>. &4£ap»sa3<o«* $^a5p>o iba, 

aSSw^pea^Uotf* o»«s|€Pc ia& ill Zo&> 2 is*& <o» a»o Sx>4 o»1b poa^to 

c*% V. v a 

&o&Xix 3o&a6eo£SSJ’ »oftg&o3;5&JUx e*xo;j* tPtf^Peo S*SSS53 3&pD§ 

Sj’pC® SSko-SIg. 

&fiie$r*384tfo£* #K53(ape>T> S3o&>&2 \h.4. ~do&> &&& 3cp- 

2J®©So 3a £>321 Zj 8 CS3g£j*©£* &oc*Sl 5&3£>* 3 «oj&3358Sd 
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«?o332 82©5a4;5 W $&gSao”, (l.«. IPOS ga'goS* 

aoSj^OexS* 33o£a42 3*g£fo$o ‘so<33i:si«S:3^(tPai 5 3 mS 382. 2 sTgSgS'os 
3*g23iP2S 3oB3 (£t»S) 8 ^tpS^o Oj apSpoS® $!£$283»Sfi, &S2 
ai3 &P©cSpe«* 353333)3 $^333£o tpSif&totf £P© (&»&Ss»eo 

SSoSSj wCPSorp 2£&&>o&. 


JBScfoOeSo 3oB3 cSyes&PO) aSts^SeSSo^ 5 3i2J»iS: |i«. aSfcsS «3*go 
23o4, &Q6t^6S'iio6 i ^oS”o3o O&JPO 28joa u&£o |p*8o$3)oB. K3&2300 

(aa^eo esoj, oo^^C) <5*2 ss«5T3»l5^c»«<afco aswspso^of^a S'© s^oc&- 

2) 3, ?»S2n>3»2ipa>© S l £J»35 3oBo<S2 ((1.8. 22 ««rgo) CP8(05s© ©OSS’. ®S)i3 

3) o4 ^©cCPeo, OSjjpO 03)2^0 sjtoSeS 6 3^o3»4» &P©jSP 03 gSlboCPO)). 

3j S^PodiPoS* 5«oje» ^o^PeSbiS F^BotoS 3i§22ase3 j$Ibo3^"t: ©&)}8$eP)©3o 
SsBCPSo. 3) ?0*}U) SSJjoS), g©»S“33©2) ajoBoS els'os). ;Picg2§© >a2)0S§O'© 

S)o4 3B32)©2) SSlocPco). <$23© aoM^PoS) s»2oS)3 TPd&So©), SPfig/PojiS), 
3to2eo, 2Pi)gS5,«» e©<SS)382”3oS { So*3). '&P©<3SP©3 e 3oA2oo435 , e», ;Pi^23o4)- 
£>©) SBspom. cpes 1 ^ fPS ^»2j»2)g©) 3)3o SspocSPoK) s^ip^PS). ^aaS 6 , 3ofi3 
SPiJ^&aS 6 mediup'oACT'©: 2PB3(3 pAS s c£SPoc) 3. 3» ^i^SSoSo^oS 5 ^)©Soa3 ?Sj^ 
^>043: SSJ)|fePSj s^s^ec 3C^0i). aofta (Aoqpea Spcp Ss'ocJS) 

i°>ortfP©S® ^jBDi&^JisSsa^iw. 5"S6 c3Sm© S'eoB* SE>joaa&3 0»2)aj^S'©3Soo5*a 
3)8g # ofl&eS) 3a»^ $©^©5) s»dS)2i)^r«a 2820 2^30^2C5 «© Soao^So 
3S2ai aoftoajs^a ©eosaesa 5;p©d5p©S3 Soao$a»o424» 234gcfi>3«o;p>&3 
a’Sjp© n^tp i^Jpogo o^c* So^OjoB. 
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35ao6a*3§ to© 22oao sVrs aj*3 5 b$o* 5cS3g* 2§ toj4» 5<&©aoa. 
«S^.6 5251: ^3^883^82 &8o §06 (too*© S0SS0 Sj*G* tojl:oa. Solves 
s5j* 8S fiS}8b ©363 , 6o 65 ar* oaJ»8*eo zfc&o 523§3»8)©6oa. 3e^o 8832ooa2 
52385jo<5*5o f <3(S5T*8 o $53fo5*;fc5a385:of5*33, (©3«^S)3 6&&j3'9&& 3ol^3©35 
<a©2>o3 366 3©r»)a4oa. 3ol53o33 r?3o 5k 3*433 ^3330%to©33 

Sj*C 3* |3a*8o 5<&3»® a 3* 43 36S^o 366. ^5*S •30[3 d*8S305* 3J*8o6. tiSk 
‘3oi53 e&ttojdfc' ©S i:58j4oa. ‘©Ss^tojfij’ sots ®S3(too3si<3S3£o. d»jlb 
68S3 38oS Sp 5 d^©# 5 So*43 64^3534. 683S6€*S ^2o6a*a^23 ood&otf 
93»d* 4a 3ol83o n*S© toj433 5d33©4oa. a 3*©o5* w ^Sr®* «• 
30(30*8530 3^koa©0, (1.4. 1563 3*4J ©S 9*33o^ SsoKWS ajkotfed&o^ 
gjKf* Srol^a 3 )o 43433 g3a63&o3. 16 


3*0*5063433 20 5*433 (ft^4jS 
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u»?f 3 sae> SiiiS u»omoB 38 sasu wocSSs 
S'sJlnof 5 $125232 «B 2 ‘sjwSpS &$' s >2 Is'Sayioa. aSSs 

SogJoCSBoS 4 TidSO&JSsoe&g SSoS'S «<3 SjS SoiSSsPBs 5 j»c» BoS 4 |52 
65i§ , 2wtSj. SPt&'S »{S SoAs^JpS'goSs 3oao$o33 aS ^35/p 
&2 £v^S s}«2 S^l^eSa Sr> IoB. V’A'&Soto F’Bj ^So^a i|ST>e>3i 

2<£o»- agjj.2 Sj’C’ $(2563 3o(5n»<J5ao l3Sj& &otx>o£>. &» 

?J25 5oS B25 5oao$o32 32u»e25 ^^2 3e»«j 225) 32 BP 

,5^2o2fe. g£& 52g^)eo Sj?c* Si3 6222 fcSo2g^22o a^^o. SSiSso 

QB:£S'S 3 ^ 5 o 2 ' 5 : as O’fl'SsseSb aiS; 4 o 2 6 omo 3 ao 2 D ^ JpeF^S^ g®A€T°o So <2 
a’owoB SoiSooSa 5S5^3o2o3 |5542o2C’22 ^j'SoS’s^Bo. 1935 <5* er=<?£r»S2-"Q 
e^ooS'tfce: - 3x£Si33oi^)Soo 2aidSotP532 1, 3'Bqga5 2o3d3o tsB'Z*U*< 3 S 3 e}Zr o cS 5 M£StlF‘tS 
eiSSjj.ScsS 5 SooiBoSaBoB. 1922 5ooS SiSoSooS&SGooS 4 to 3“£^»o3o ibSSoB 
£Si?o5 ScS^c aSftoB. 17 

■W v St 

O^SBcoas foao^^So : 


2oo4o3o:2So 8*P&S as 3^2 S’A'SSjoJSj fo§o3 (5i^2o353T$o 2^%<35oo33 

2 .B. S’pSo . acSoB 1816 (J 4 SP &5 S^cSoo /CMoSBASB: 


Having heard that a number of poems engraved 
on some thousand sheets of copper had been pre- 
served by the pious care of a family of brahmins 
in the temple on the sacred hill at Tirupati, I 
deputed a native for the purpose of examining 
them, but with, the exception of a treatise on 
grammar, of which a copy was taken, the whole 
collection was found to contain nothing but volu- 
minous hymns in praise of the Diety .” 18 


,i3tf aspsj^aaftj^a oa1^o& 1,3302 as sag 

^ 1882 e> « ,*#*. 0, ,to$o^ fesf ^3 «edfootf*a 

TS T * oa> ao " ° ,fi&05 ^ ^ ^ *** «ws .#&««.& 

! ***? *** "S* *-I ^ ****** 2 . SjogdSxS} 

" F,:a»e:Sj Si o^BoS £25 SjS^oscs^Si. 1 og<&g SSjSSS 4 «© zpc 

to T<:Z* o [SdfiosPejSSi ^tSSsCT’Sk 

-^ w - ■-■ -Oil ai&Sgc Ac^SB SWeS 32&&Si{r>2S ssSiSbSoCS^&j. 


t-£5w IJ7' ■* * »«J*$ »$.%-* 
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3cP)&. 20 esSyJ &(0»Ss (T>bgSj (3p»Ss"{3gdSSj 

aS^cSPO} 3 *^Sd Si 2$orp 3 ScSj^3»&: 

“His excellency in council regrets that the Mahant 
refused to permit Dr. Hultzsch’s brahmin assis- 
tant to enter the inner part of the Tirumala tem- 
ple at upper Tirupati and trusts that on a future 
occasion permission to do this may be accorded.” 

^S9»SS»{£dSSj a^So SolbS Si 68fio ^33*SSPa3 SjSpoSoS Spcp 6oS£o aSftoS. 

SSs JPiS 1903 6 *$ 1904 3oS<JSg& «o<jfco<5*3BS 35 38§Bo5 o&2i3 
©BoSoS. 1904$® a»6 «oas» ^SjSPSSy&S^aS!?® 3oS<&§ s,S S®i!T 
rpg»(&: 


“Through the kind offices of Mr. M.L. Vaughan, 
I.C.S., Collector of North-Arcot, I was permitted 
to examine the interior of the temple at Tirumala 

and the copper plates secured there 

They are however no S asanas or royal edicts, but 
contain songs composed by a member of Talla- 
pakam family.” 


■Si wort J'S’jeSo a&3, ^3eIT es3^&3 TPfllt&eSj ^PSi: 3oScft§ ^43S3 5°S- 

JPea g»S3 SolsSeo rto U'ft’S&oS $®S»S§ 3o3oB. 

no— 

£* S^d5oo 1816 6*t S^goSef &&&> 0*33 fo&o£ Sb^S^O" 

CPd&S £j$3£o2o &9 &o&S*oooo&. 

& S’eooeS’ 8 530*fic&o©So 530350160^^0 Si5o. fcPsT S3©c55co£^£)§ 3o$ 

n v* a n 

jScJSb^o^c^o. e5s s^ocooS. yod&od^Soe? ad&>2 Q2&© 

iT^oSoeo^dSoS OJ°3 $*4^05 Seo 5°^£o. £a 

1903 242 3£>3 

“As no European is permitted to enter the tem- 
ple, these three statues, which are of considerable 
historical interest deserve to be photographed by 
a caste Hindu ”. 22 


wd&SS ^arcpS o*ij >sfcSrtS 33S3P S&o&S SPSS'® a-S Spo&^S) Sols 
^*i3®eo Somo-Ss^SjS w3\i3 (S5°3 5’!^£S8j SSPip'S «bjpy&. 1903 £i® SS 
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Sfi34 3p 3<w> « SSa£* 2cS0S$& 3dS:Z}3oz*6z. 3o2ctt§ SMSpoS* 

&r^>dSso £*Se 3®S|SS’o?'e» ad&i: So 33} ©3&eSo SS^ois. 

8&23c<5;Ped5Po3BS a'li'eSs 3CS dibstj ef2}43 (5$sSjo gS5 (SfciS <5 sp- 

edSJHxS*!) 22 &fc3i SP£P 3B§ dis j&Biego tShoQ. 4t (ScSjejo^* SWfoJP 

e>3**0oo SsPedBOj SaSEoC3%)(Si elfy.fi Spg» SoIgSSeoS} misoea S3S>oCPa». 

1915 <5* a»5 oaoS 3 jp& ^asaSasS* «t 3&iSP©eP (3543o3B&Pcoi: 

“Many huge inscribed copper plates are kept in 
the underground cedars in the temple on upper 
Ahobilam. These are of the same type as those 
found in the Tallapakam Vari Kottu on the Tiru- 
pati Hill and also actually, belong to that temple 
and not to Ahobilam .” 23 

*a Tjsa&3so , ;p&§e s»©o£* os^as seas pscsjj. 

633 o 3 «« 5 o : 


(1.4. 163 4«r>ao5® d’SpS'gS} a»ft3sae 3§j r o3£o oSj^gSSsS 3£<S5so. 
«o3& 2 »o&i 5 pcp 30 = o43 S3 adfloSa SSS^&es 3 es^a o^o 2 ° 3 £o 
fe. awt(5»s nzjo spcp sje»oi3 S3 3&s ;p& ajS’g aj^o^e^o. 

«r^d»g «CP&$® wcrcS^&elS <y,T»i3 o»aidW5| Pod $&> s°Xdo So 

ps^aoa. ^isjpoos® jpaa^acwjecsp asoclsa cp5[is&eo s^aptss. 
s S 5n s^iSSoSs a^aa^exSPeoiV’ Bpsjj a&P3 Sotosoa. s}^.£ 
|3=2jS^’^ff 5 Pgirtcqpe; £So 3d5sa£;PaM. en&t (1.4. 42 4£Pao Xjod SsSPESs 
132 SePao 23Ss SSn^a^ifotf* So^SPeart 0 A^oSadS $j435»>;pe» SSSlbSiw 
«»5a«qTO»oj^o». S« $34320^ tscpil^ eoocl;p3i. SjjTjSsPoCTPip «»oc5S. 5oi3geo 
ApocCPoSo o2saiO$ofl» &o££o 2© SSSTO^aSs ^»|pagS^o $S|eS}8©So 3oao$o 
tWjdofi. -6* joao^o C|g^ej 3J(i 3;p®cfipe£*3 $ifia53EP3S 5®SJ*ao 
3Sofi. SSgeSs 5PG 5 (isOes. gt jiiBcs ‘iP^5»S o{5' JtePjjtsOS, 

epFiSsm Ska 32^oacpa^ PfoSjoa. «pg2j»S KJje» <£&§e». 
eotSsoff* 2»iSi ««J>o32 ^ol^So aaXBftSS'QS Sa§SP0Sop aa&Sj^^ 

SotPOM. 
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1. Indian Epigraphy, 1965, p. G2. 

2. ibid. p. 64. 

3. Sircar, D.C., Select Inscriptions p. 280. 
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REVIEWS 


SOME ASPECTS OF VEDIC STUDIES. Ed. Samiran Chandra 
Chakrabarti. School of Vedic Studies, Rabindra Bharati University, 
56A B.T. Road, Calcutta 700 050. Pp. 12+97. Price: Rs. 80=00. 

The Some Aspects of Vedic Studies is a collection of six papers 
and provides a good reading material to enthuse the research stu- 
dents in Sanskrit. ‘Ritualistic Studies: A Retrospect and Prospect’ 
by G.C. Kashikar gives the origin of the Srauta literature, work 
that is being done at present by the modern researchers and need 
for further interpretation of the Vedic rituals from religious, an- 
thropological and philosophical points of view. S.D. Joshi’s paper 
‘Sanskrit Grammar and Linguistics’ surveys in brief the origin of 
the grammatical tradition, influence of the Astadhyayi tradition on 
Modern Linguistics, and the types of research being carried out by 
modern scholars based on critical and historical approaches. Nil- 
madhav Sen in his paper ‘Linguistics and Vedic Studies: Retrospect 
and Prospect’ has brought out the influence of Sanskrit Grammar 
on Comparative Philology and General Linguistics and need for 
the application of modern techniques of interpretation like statis- 
tical method, and field-work method in Sanskrit studies too. ‘Text 
edition and Text-Critical Study’ by B.R. Sharma gives a bird’s eye 
view of the problems in preparing critical editions with special ref- 
erence to the Vedic texts. In this paper he calls for the need of a 
consolidated union catalogue of all the Manuscripts Libraries in In- 
dia, besides the New Catalogus Catalogorum. Samarendranath Sen 
in his paper ‘Science in Vedic Literature’ brings home the concepts 
of science like Ayurveda, Jyotisa and mathematics. Diditi Biswas 
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in his paper ‘Vedic Music: Its Study and Relevance in Modern 
Times’ traces the origin of the Gandharva-sahgita to Samagana. 

All the scholars feel a need for further intensive studies in San- 
skrit by improving the quality of research and expertism of the 
scholars. This hand-book in this direction shall certainly be of 
great value and Samiran Chandra Chakrabarti deserves approba- 
tion for his commitment. 

***** 

SANSKRIT RAMA YANAS OTHER THAN VALIMlKI’S - THE 
ADBHUTA, ADHYATMA AND ANANDA RAMAYANAS. By 
Dr. Y. Raghavan. Pub by Nandini Ramani for Dr. V. Raghavan 
Centre for Performing Arts, No 1, Third Street, Bhaktavatsalam 
Nagar, Adyar, Chennai - 600 020, 1998. Pp. 16+143. Price: Rs. 
100=00; $ 15. 

The book under review is composed of three lectures delivered 
in 1974 at Bombay University by the multifaceted scholar Late Pro- 
fessor V . Raghavan and brought out by his daughter Smt. Nandini 
Ramani in commemoration of his ninetieth birthday. The lectures 
are on the Adhhuta , Adhyatma and Ananda Ramayanas. These 
Ramayanas are the adaptations of the VaJmlki-Ramayana. These 
adaptations differ slightly from the interpolations of the VabxJm ki- 
Ramayana. Both of them bring home some contemporary socio- 
political, religions and philosophical tenets into the corpus story of 
the text, so as to obtain emotional acceptance of the public. While 
interpolations of passages into a given text are resorted to when iso- 
lated contemporary qonqepts are highlighted, the adaptations are 
preferred when the w^ole theme is intended to be presented entirely 
, in a different perspective. For instance the AdbhutarRamayaga is 
aimed at presenting,^ Sfjkta feiigjon and philosophy. iSita' is made 
the central figure ..with an . identity with Sakti, Maffesvari, Durga, 
etc. Tb.sfihw t^Adbbuta-Reunayana introduced 

two Ra, vanas; t gae , 'thousand heads to be killed' by 

Sitf and, ten. fieais to be ixBpd by Rama. 

r Tfie is airbed at spfeappg Bhagavata cult. 

§$ ^A^a ^.p^a^| £ ^_ ! §i|nbar sequences as itrspa is praised in 
.tfifj Rhagavata. ..jgfylfe Anmda : RamAya^a is in, main for the glo- 
rification of Rama as against the enemies he conquered. Thus 
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it is made as a sort of comedy of villainish errors committed by 
Ravana. 

Adaptations are full of historical inconsistencies. For exam- 
ple the story of Brnda connected with Krsnavatara is told in the 
Anmda-Ra.mi.yana. 

These types of inconsistencies are very common in the songs of 
Alvars. For the the Alvars all the types of i-.vataras and images of 
god are the same. 

Raghavan has shown all the important variations, innovations 
and the popular story elements incorporated in each of the three 
Ramaymas very concisely to provide a quick reading. Thus as 
pointed out by K.T. Pandurangi in his Foreword, “Dr. Raghavan ’s 
critical exposition in his lectures provides a new perspective and 
brings home a valuable contribution. In the absence of such a 
study, a modern scholar is likely to brush aside these works as 
merely inferior or partisan versions of Ramayana. In this respect, 
the academic world is bound to be grateful to Dr. V. Raghavan 
for sharing his meticulous research and scholarship for the benefit 
of all those who are involved in the study of Ramayana.” 

***** 

SRl UMAPATI SIVACARYA - HIS LIFE, WORKS AND CON- 
TRIBUTION TO SAIVISM. Ed. S.S. Janaki. The Kuppuswami 
Sastri Research Institute, Chennai-600 004. Golden Jubilee Publi- 
cation. Pp. xxviii+xxii-)-300. Price: Rs. 150=00; $ 20; L15. 

HISTORY OF GRAMMATICAL THEORIES IN TAMIL. By 
P.S. Subrahmanya sastri. The Kuppuswami Sastri Research Insti- 
tute, Chennai, 1997. Pp. xxx+250. Price: Rs. 150=00; $ 20; 
L15. 

The fourteenth century doyen of Saivasiddhanta Umapati Siva- 
carya hails from the Diksitar family belonging to the Nataraja tem- 
ple at Chidambaram. He is considered with high regard in the 
Saivasiddhanta school for his academic excellence, ritualistic pre- 
cision and spiritual attainment. Sivacarya is a versatile scholar in 
Sanskrit and Tamil and his works effusive of blending the Agamic 
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and philosophical traditions. The Agamic tradition during the 
medieval period supplemented its thought with the philosophical 
tenets like those of Advaita and Visistadvaita. Thus the influence 
of the Sanskrit philosophical works like the Brahmasutrabhasya 
of Sankara, Ramanuja and Srlkantha is found m the works of 
Umapati. Thus the ontological and epistemological inquiries en- 
tered also in the texts and commentaries of the Agamic works. 
Umapati’s works stand witness to this modification. The Kttp- 
puswami Sastri Research Institute, Chennai took upon itself to 
bring home the contribution of this pontiff and hence a seminar on 
‘Umapati Sivacarya - His life, works and contribution to Saivism’ 
was conducted on 11th and 12th November 1988. The book under 
review is the proceedings of this seminar and it comprises of two 
sections. The first section contains in main eight research papers 
in English and Tamil. A synops ; is l; in English is provided for, the 
papers in Tamil and vice versa for- the benefit of those who dq^pt 
know either of the two languages. 

T.B. Siddalingaiah in his paper ‘Sivaprakasam of Umapati’ has 
critically analysed the text and shown the views of Umapati on the 
ontological categories of Saiva Siddhanta like Pasu, Anava, Maya, 
Karma, Self and Jfiana. The paper of K.D. Thirunavukkarasu 
delineates the characteristics of the ‘divine grace’ as exposed by 
Umapati in his Tiruvarutpayan, a composition of hundred cou- 
plets in Kura 1 Venba. The need for a guru and a mantra is shown 
in the path of liberation. K.A. Sabharatnam Sivacharya has shown 
in his paper in Tamil ‘ Unmaineri vilakkam’ Umapati’s explana- 
tion on the ten stages of liberation known as dasakaryam which is 
given in his short poem of six verses. These ten stages are symbol- 
ized in the celebration of the ten-day annual festival. N.R. Bhat 
in his paper ‘Pasu and Pasa in Sataratnasangraha’ informs the 
text tradition of the work Sataratnasangraha which is a compi- 
lation of one hundred verses called sutras collected from various 
Saiva Agama texts such as Svayambhuva, Nissvasa, Deviyamala, 
Mrgendr a, Kirana, Parakhya, Devikalottara, Matahga, Visvasara 
and Sarvajhanottara. These verses deal with pasu (soul) and pasa 
(matter). 

* 

There are two papers on the Pauskara-bhasya of Umapati Siva- 
,irya. S.P, Sabarathinam in his paper ‘Umapati Sivacarya on the 
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Pauskaragama with special reference to Epistemology 5 shows the 
valid means of knowledge, remembrance (smrti), doubt (samsaya), 
error (viparyaya) as held by Sivacarya. K. Balasubramania Sastri- 
gal in his paper in Tamil ‘Pauskaragamabhasya-samgraha’ shows 
the highlights of the Bhasya on the topics of Pati, Bindu, Maya, 
Pasu, Pasa, Pramana and Tantravatara ‘origin of the Agapias’. 
R. Subramanian in his paper ‘Kdyirpurana’ (Tamil) gives an Re- 
count of the SthalapuranE of Chidambaram. S.S, Janaki in, her 
lipaper bd^n&ditaiL^hri-stavai shdw&ilriftudgnificance of the place Chi- 
dambaram, temple-and'imfegdfiOfhMa^acaja and various rituals of 
the temple on the basis of the references made in this stoti a of 316 
verses. 

The second section contains abstracts from different texts which 
allude to the life and WQ^.fj^S gg|g§r ya. A mention may be niade 
of the Srirajendrapuramahatmyam nama srimad umapatisi vacarya- 
vijayah composed by Sivanandanatha Diksita which was aDDended 
in the introduction to the Pauskarasamhita. 

The History of Grammatical Theories in Tamil is a reprint of 
the book published in 1934. It is a thesis presented to the Uni- 
versity of Madras in 1930 by P.S. Subrahmapya Sastri - a versatile 
scholar in Sanskrit and Tamil with equal prominency. This reprint 
stands valid even today, for many of the issues discussed by the vet- 
eran scholar hold valid even today and demand for further inquiry. 
He has established that Tolkappiyanar of the pre-Christian era was 
fully aware that Tamil was not related to Sanskrit either morpho- 
logically or genealogically. But Tolkappiyanar exploited the ideas 
contained in the earlier grammatical literature in Sanskrit, par- 
ticularly the Rkpratisakhya, Paniniya-siksa and Yaska’s Nirukta. 
He has also refuted the ideas of the later grammarians like the 
author of the Vlracoliyam who opined close family relationship be- 
tween Tamil and Sanskrit. For being a Sanskrit teacher, Sastri was 
very much influenced by the methodology followed by the Indo- 
European linguists of Sanskrit Philology. He presented the whole 
discussion in five chapters, namely 1) speech sounds, 2) sandhi, 
3) declension of nouns and verbs, 4) compounds and 5) syntax. 
He also attempted at several innovative conjectures with regard to 
the origin of several grammatical elements. For example he opines 
that the origin of the gerunds pakku and vakku as in unpakku and 
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kolvakku, mentioned by the authors of the Neminatam and the 
N annul and Naccinarkkiniyar should have arisen through haplol- 
ogy from the dative singular forms unpakkukku and kolvakkukku 
of unpakku and kolvakku (p. 193). 

In the case of aytam, a phoneme of half a matra duration 
(p. 13), Sastri finds that it is borrowed from Sanskrit and used 
before all the voiceless consonants in Tamil (p. 69). He traces it 
to the jihvamuliya and upadhmaniya forms of the visarga, which 
appears before a guttural and a labial phoneme respectively. The 
jihvamuliya and the upadhmaniya are called ayogavaha because 
they are not included in the varnasamamnaya of Panini, but found 
their application in the rules of Panini and also in pronunciation. 
Tolkappiyanar has listed this phoneme in the secondary sounds. 
Sastri also conjectures that Tolkappiyanar has not included in the 
primary sounds perhaps following suit of Panini (p. 66). 

This book remains as a best handbook for the Sanskritists to 
learn the grammatical tradition of not only Tamil but also of the 
Dravidian languages. This book shows the need for Tamils to read 
Sanskrit and Sanskritists to read Tamil. Further this book proves 
beyond doubt that the horizontal and vertical migrations of dif- 
ferent speech communities could also be ascertained throu gh the 
linguistic approach. Therefore the Kuppuswami Sastri Research 
Institute deserves to be congratulated for making available this 
book to the scholars through this reprint. 

***** 

SABDATATTVAM (TATSAMBANDHI) ADHUNIKAVUNANAN 
CA (Element of Sound k Modern Science related to it) [Skt.j. By 
Ram Narayan Das. Author, Devari Village, Virohi P.O., Mirzapur 
Dt., U.P. 2nd edn. Pp. 8+12+10+320. Price: Rs. 80=00. 

The Sabdatattvam is a fine monograph on linguistics writ- 
ten in Sanskrit by the most unassuming and sincere scholar Ram 
Narayan Das, in which he attempted to present the modern lin- 
guistic theories along with the ancient linguistic theories of TnHian 
grammarians and philosophers. The views of the Nyayavaisesikas, 
Mimamsakas and grammarians on the production of speech sounds, 
perception of language, etc. are presented against the background 
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of Bhartrhari’s 1 akvapadiya. Within the t^acdtionai frame work, 
the author has included several scientific observations of modern 
physicists, biologists, etc., like the tripartite division of the ear into 
1) external ear - comprising of auricle, external acoustic meatus and 
tympanic membrane, 2) middle ear - comprising of three bones 
called the malleus, the incus and the stapes, ligaments of the’ ear 
ossicles, two muscles called tensor tympani and the stapedius, Ves- 
sels supplying and drawing the mrd&kiear, and nerves called chords- 
tympani asvd‘4ympanic plexus, and:3) internal ea" - comprising of 
cochlea, vestibule aM'-gemicftchfericaaials fp .18). Similarly an ac- 
count of the phonemic theories of the Pratisakhvas and grammar 5- 
on the number of phonemes in the alphabet (pp. 114ff. ). Further 
a full description of the vocal organs and their function,' ao. filing 
to the modern phoneticians is added in juxtaposition Dr. Das ha* 
not left any opportunity to mix the wisdom of the various Darsanas 
with modern science, thus making the book useful to those San- 
skrit students who are unfamiliar with the modern linguistics. In 
all, the four chapters, the nature of language, phonetics, divisions 
of sentence and indeclinables are discussed in detail very efficiently 
and effectively. Thus this book stands as a best text book for the 
students who learn the grammatical theories through the medium 
of Sanskrit. 

* * * * * 

PROF. H.D. VELANKAR BIRTH CENTENARY VOLUME. By 
S.G. Moghe. Pub. Prof. H.D. Velankar Birth Centenary Cel- 
ebration Committee, Haritosha Samiti, Wilson College, Bombay 
400 007. Pp. 100. Price: Rs. 200=00. 

HARITOSANAM [Skt]. By. S.G. Moghe. Devavani Mandiram. 
Indira Niwas, Avantikabayi Gokhale Marg, Mumbai - 400 004. 
Pp. 32. Price: Rs. 20=00. 

A PEEP AT INDOLOGY. By S.G. Moghe. D.K. Printworld (P) 
Ltd., New Delhi-110 015. Pp. x+136. [Price: Rs. 150=00.] 

SRADDHA-SAGARA OF KULLUKABHATTA. Cr. ed. by S.G. 
Moghe. D.K. Printworld (P) Ltd., New Delhi-110 0015. 
Pp. 294. [Price: Rs. 300=00.] 
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PROFESSOR KANE’S CONTRIBUTION TO DHARMA- 
SASTRA LITERATURE. Compiled and ed. by S.G. Moghe. D.K. 
Printworld (P) Ltd, New Delhi- 1100016. Pp. xii+380. 

The Prof. H.D. Veiankar Birth Centenary Volume is an acar 
demic biography of Hari Damodar Veiankar (18.10.1893 - 13.1.1967) 
and released on the occasion of his birth centenary celebrations 
which were held for one year from 18.10.93 to 18.10.94. It was 
brought out by one of his faithful students Santaram Ganesh 
Moghe. In this short monograph of 100 pages Moghe has succinctly 
given the biography and achievements of Veiankar who breathed his 
last while holding the post of Sir R.G. Bhandarkar Professor and 
Head of the Postgraduate and Research Department of Sanskrit, 
Bombay University. He portrayed the contribution of Veiankar to 
Sanskrit in all the fields in which he laid his fingers as a manuscrip- 
tologist, an editor, a researcher and a prosodist. He has highlighted 
some of the methods adapted by Veiankar in his studies and shown 
some of the conclusions he arrived at as illustrations. For exam- 
pie Veiankar differs from Sayanacarya in the interpretation of the 
hymn RV. VII.91 regarding the character of Indra (p. 44). Moghe 
has shown in several places how Veiankar was differing from the Eu- 
ropean scholars like Oldenberg and Geldner in the interpretation 
of the Vedic texts (p. 46ff). 

The Haritosanam is again a commemorative pamphlet in San- 
skrit written by Moghe in honour of Professor Veiankar. Vei ankar 
had his research publications mostly in English and partly in 
Marathi. Now in this pamphlet Moghe has summarized several 
interpretations of Veiankar on the Vedic texts, in particular the 
Rgveda, so as to bring home his thoughts to the traditional schol- 
ars who do not normally evince interest in English writings. To 
illustrate in a short note on page 9 Moghe has shown that Ve- ■ 
lankar held the view that there was no reference to the existence of 
image worship or linga worship in the Rgveda, in contradistinction 
to the view held by A.A. Macdonell. 

In A Peep at Indology Moghe has reproduced twelve papers be 
already published in different reputed journals. The papers relate 
to the Vedas , Dharmasastra, epics, classical literature and the re- 
lationship of the author and his commentator. Thus these papers 
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Kulluka’s statements as authority in his Smrtitattva. Kulluka 
quotes a passage of the Visnudharmottara-purana from the Tithi- 
viveka of Sulapani, who lived between 1375 and 1460 A.D. Rsqhu- 
nandana dose not quote any passage from die Sraddhasagara. 
Therefore Kulluka is placed sometime between 1520 and 1620. 
It leaves a conjecture that the Manvarthamuktavali was an ear- 
lier work, while ' the ‘SraddKahkg&ra was- a Khllfrka- in the 

last part of his life. For reasons unknown - the Srldd'hmgkra' was 
not so popular as much as the Manvarthamuktavali. For exam- 
ple NUakantha who lived between 1600-60^ quotes in his Samskara- 
mayukha only fronrthe ‘MaBkr4.hMuEM9^9 the 

Sraddhasagara. It was only in lfOO'K^ffafc^^^hjiaya'iq^otys 
the Sraddhasagara in his Dharmasindhu. 

The credit of Kuliukabhatta is his balanced interpretation of 
texts in a historical perspective and draws his conclusions so as' to 
make them applicable to his contemporary situations. His method 
of evaluation becomes more illustrative and resplendent 
in his Sraddhasagara. He quotes from the srauta texts and also 
from the puranas and draws his conclusions. This work indeed 
illustrates the role played by the puranas in perpetuation of the 
Hindu rituals. 

The present edition is prepared mainly on the basis of a tran- 
script in Devanagari script copied from the solitary manuscript 
available in Bengali script. This is indeed in more than one way a 
valuable contribution to the history of Dharmasastra. 

Moghe tried his best in presenting the text in an authentic form 
by tracing all the sources of the citations in the work. Had he re- 
frained from repeating the honorific appellatives “Mm. Dr.”, “the 
present author”, “the learned scholar”, “the learned Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya” and the like the introduction would have become quite 
sharp and elegant. Further he would have also avoided certain 
mistakes like the mention of Kasinatha Upadhyaya in the list of 
authorities quoted by Kuliukabhatta in his Sraddhasagara (p.71). 
However the learned scholars do not fail to recognize the untiring 
efforts of this editor in bringing out this edition. 
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Thanks to the ardent efforts of Moghe for bringing out a collec- 
tion of twenty papers of Bharataratna Professor Pandurang 
Vaman Kane on history of Dharmasastra in the Professor Kane’s 
Contribution to Dharmasastra Literature. The assorted papers 
give a panoramic view of the problems, investigating skills and aca- 
demic proficiency needed in research in history of Dharmasastra in 
particular and Sanskrit in general. The problems of D ha r masa stra 
are mainly concerned with contemporaneity in which the past is 
blended with the present so as to make the latter me aning ful for 
the future. Thus not only the extant works but also the extinct 
works and authors quoted in them are very significant in determin- 
ing the evolution of the society against the background of develop- 
ment of science, material prosperity and social institutions. Each 
article in this book is a specimen warranting for such a study. 
The reconstruction of the text of Sahkha-Likhita-dharmasutra of 
Vajasaneyins composed by the two brothers Sankha and Likhita is 
a fine example of higher textual criticism. In this all the quotations 
ascribed to them are collected from different works and studied. In- 
terestingly a verse ascribed to them prohibits a brahmana to have 
a sudra wife, while a prose passage allows to do so. The text was 
so popular that it underwent several modifications in wording of 
various sutras. 

In his article ‘Purana-Dharma’, P.V. Kane gave a lead to sup- 
pose the existence of an extant work called Itihasa-Purana or 
Parana- Veda preceding the Rg and other Vedic texts. The sin- 
gular number of purana in the Sahkh ayan a-Srautasutra (16.2.27) 
suggests that the text of Purana was only one. The Brhadara- 
nyakopanisad (II.4.10 and IV.1.2), the Asvalayana-grhyasutra 
(X.7), etc. mention Itihasa and Purana as two distinct works. All 
the references to Purana and Itihasa-Purana conclude that “cen- 
turies before the Christian era there was either one work called 
Itihasa-Purana or there were two works, one called Itihasa and 
the other called Purana which contained also verses. ... The 
extant Puranas may probably be recasts of the ancient Itihsa- 
Puriuia or Purana made in the first centuries of the Christian era” 
(pp. 249-250). This proposition helps to resolve the distance be- 
tween the Agamic tradition of the temple worship and Vedic tra- 
dition of the sacrifices. The word agama_is used by both the Vedic 
and the Agamic traditions alike. So the Agama could be a concept 
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common to both the Agamic and the Vedic traditions. The Purana 
and the Vedic traditions are not contradictory to each other. Kane 
himself gives, in the article ‘Vedic Mantras and Legends in the 
Puranas’ (pp. 171-175), illustrations of the Vedic mantras quoted 
by the Puranas and the Vedic legends retold in the Puranas. 

This collection from the workshop of P.V. Kane will be of great 
value for the investigators into the Hindu religion to acquire skills 
in applying rules of interpretation and for the learned scholars to 
know the disposition of the Indian mind towards change in religious 
practices to match with the changing socio-economic situations. 

* * * * * 

VALMIKI-RAMA YAN KA CHANDA-VISLESAN (Metrical 
Analysis of Valmiki-Ramay ana) [Hindi]. By Manjula Sahdev. Pub. 
Nag Prakasak. 11A, U.A. Jawahar Nagar, Delhi-110 007. 

A statistical analysis of the metres in the Valmiki-Ramayana 
is presented by Ms. Manjula Sahdev in this monograph. The 
South Indian recension of the Valmiki-Ramayana , as adapted by 
the Gita Press, contains 645 sargas and 23646 verses. The critical 
pdition of the Oriental Institute of M.S. University, Baroda contains 
606 saigas and 18756 verses. Ms. Manjula Sahdev has taken the 
Baroda edition as the basis for her analysis. 

She has applied logical principles in calculation of the verses 
taking into consideration of syntactic rules. Thus she observes 
that there are certain verses which contain two padas, six padas 
and eight padas. Her observation is correct, for the syntactic unity 
is the basis for grouping of verses into kulakam by the commentar 
tors. All told Valmiki used two types of Anustubh , namely Pathya 
and Vipula , Tristup and its varieties Indravajra, Upendravajra, 
Upajati and Bhadrika , Jagati and its varieties Vamsastha, Indra- 
vams'a,_ Vaisvadevi, Malati , and Atijagatl and its varieties Fra- 
harsini and Atirucira. The metres are mixed in some verses. 
Bhadrika, Malati and Indravamsa do not occur independently. The 
mixed metres are: Pathya + Vipula, Upendravajra + Vamsastha, 
Vamsastha + Indravajra, Upajati +' Vamsastha, Bhadrika + 
Malati, Indravamsa + Vamsastha, Indravamsa -f Vamsastha + 
Upendravajra, and Vamsastha -f Atirucira. 
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Ms. Manjula has applied the metrical rules in literary compo- 
;ions as prescribed by the poeticians and examined how far they 
sre found valid in the Valmiki-Ramayana. For example the verse 
, the end of each canto should be different in a Mahakaya; but 
ds rule does not hold water in the case of Valmiki. It is only dur- 
.g post-Valmiki period the rules for the Mahakavya should have 
)t crystallized. Hence the metrical analysis of Valmiki should be 
tade with reference to the Vedic metrics. In this context she has 
lade a study of the logic behind the metrical form of language, 
he has rightly guessed the role of metre to play in a verse of 
enediction or curse. A close traditional interpretation of Vedic 
letre reveals that it was viewed as a suprasegmental morpheme 
y which an entirely different meaning could be conveyed, in ef- 
»ct a desirable or an evil result may be produced to the addressee 
f the verse. Valmiki did indeed produce this miracle in the very 
.rst verse he composed unconsciously. The curse he threw on the 
nnter for killing one of the krauhca couple came out in the form of 
, verse, which became a model for 17,345 Anustubh verses ( Pathya 
= 13754, Vi pula = 3412, Pathya + Vipula = 179 as per the statisti- 
al analysis) out of 18756 verses. The vital role played by the metre 
s retold by Valmiki himself in the dialogue between Dasaratha and 
/isvamitra. That what an arrow does can also be accomplished 
>y a sentence of curse in couched in a metrical form is confirmed 
jy Valmiki in the dialogue between Visvamitra and Dasaratha. 
Visvamitra could annihilate his sacrifice destroying demons by a 
:urse, but he preferred to assign this task to Rama by transferring 
all the mighty weapons which are to be operated in association 
with muttering of a mantra. 

In order to add flavour to the long list of verses, Ms. Manjula 
has given an account of the life story of Valmiki, poetical structure 
of the Ramayana, the classification and divergence of metres and 
the use of indeclinable particles like ca, tu, hi and ha as a metre 
saving device, thus justifying her placement as Professor of Ma- 
harshi Valmiki chair in Panjabi University, Patiala. The analysis 
of the data is a very laborious process, for each and every verse is 
to be scanned by counting the metrical feet or syllables. Thus she 
deserves all appreciation. 
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PRAPANCHAPADI (Sanskrit translation of Telugu 

muktakas). Original Telugu version by C. Narayana Reddy and tr. 
by R. Sri Hari. Vararuchi Publications, R. Anantalaxmi, 
16-2-836/F/2, Madhavanagar, Saidabad, Hyderabad - 500 059. 
Pp. xii+54. Price: Rs. 40=00. 

The original Telugu poem from the pen of the Jnanapitha 
awardee, Padmabhusan C. Narayana Reddy has a distinction by 
its style and content. This is indeed a collection of 108 stray verses 
expressing the anguish of the poet over the lamented situation of 
the contemporary society and deteriorating state of cultural values. 
The poet has developed a new metre for his expression on the basis 
of the Urdu metre Rubayat. This is a matra-metre with five lines 
in each verse. Of the five the first, second, fourth and fifth lines end 
with alliteration (anuprasa). The middle line appears like a bridge 
for the flowing thought in the remaining four lines (see verse 62). 
Therefore the poet named this metre pancapadi. As the poem is a 
reflection of the evils of the world, the word prapanca is added to 
it. By haplology it becomes Prapancapadi with elision of panca in 
prapanca 

The translator Sri Hari is endowed with the same wit and hu- 
mour of the author, besides equal proficiency and felicity in San- 
skrit and Telugu. So he could render the poem with ease in the 
same metre retaining the flavour of the original. P. Sriramachan- 
drudu has shown the skills of the translator in his Foreword in 
detail. A few verses are shown here for appreciation of the poet’s 
imagination and translator’s skills: 


A3 ! 

hWlvt Wit 

-nfdPi Wd ci ^ *4 <1 qj fcjaR n 2011 

tlMH^I 3 tfScf ^ ^ 

(qftflWbaifltoPi =[fc?T: ^ 

§ TfiRIT 


1 36 II 
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cClf^4=lfd feR ? 

t^!PT^ 38!%R g f*RT f^f PR ? 

wsrfcpfem nwuR'iiRi^a^i 

fcwrc f^HT ^ *ra% fan ? 
fwi ^ 55 ? f^FTT iraflr ft»*t ?n 5211 

- M. Srimannarayana Murti 
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